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OUTDOOR LIFE 


VoL. XI 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN SHEEP. 


BY R. CLARKE FISA. 


T IS indeed surpris- 
ing the apparent 
risks sheep will 
take for apparent- 
ly no reason other 
than what appears 
to be a natural 
desire to climb, 
yet I do not think 
any animal living 
on the rocks but 

fully appreciates the dangers of a fall or 
misstep. 

Two hunting friends told me not long 
since of watching a band of sheep come 
down off a high bench to lower feeding 
grounds. This was in the Belt range, about 
thirty miles north of Helena, Mont. They 
were out after sheep, and saw a band across 
a deep gulch, high up on the cliffs. While 
they were watching, the sheep evidently 
made up their mines to go down to lower 
feeding grounds, although they had not been 
frightened. Beginning at the higher shelf 
on which the sheep were, a narrow, broken 
crack, splitting the wall for its entire dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, went down to 
the lower level. Down this the sheep 
started, jumping first to one side and then 
the other, bounding on and off the tiny 
shelves and projections which would not 
give even them a secure foothold, but serv- 
ing well the purpose of checking their speed. 
Young and old, little and big, came down 
through that terrible crack without an acci- 
dent or single misstep in a very few mo- 
ments. This was done in the face of the 
fact that there were several plain trails 
leading around the cliff and down the moun- 
tain. 

I was once watching at what was, in its 
day, one of the great sheep licks in the 


West. I was on a hillside some distance 
above the alkaline deposit, which was filled 
with holes and caves, made by the lappings 
of a million tongues. Far, far above, almost 
overhead, was the wall of a great mountain 
down which the animals came from distant 
peaks to satisfy their natural craving for 
salt. As I watched, a single ewe, with a 
well grown lamb, started down that appar- 
ently unscalable wall. They came slowly 
and easily, with much stopping to overlook 
the land below, jumping from rock to rock, 
and walking in places where a glass was 
required to show the slightest foothold, 
without a seeming thought of the sickening, 
dizzy depth which stretched below. But 
careful observation showed how surely the 
steps were chosen and how every advantage 
was taken of any possible assistance in the 
descent. 

They were almost down when the ewe 
missed her footing and fell. She rolled over 
and then slid and dropped at least forty feet 
before, with a frantic effort, she checked 
herself. She was then quite near, and with 
the glass I could see her tremble, either with 
fear or exertion. She stood for a long time, 
and then timidly worked her way down to 
the comparatively level stretch at the lick, 
where the lamb had preceded her. When 
they were finally starting away, for we did 
not molest them, the lamb tried for a long 
time to induce the mother to go back on the 
route they had come, but the old one, after 
gazing at the cliff several times, finally 
limped off around an easy trail to the sum- 
mit. This is the only time I ever saw a 
sheep fall, though old hunters tell me they 
have found the skeletons of animals which 
were undoubtedly killed by such a mishap. 

But though they may carefully choose 


their routes and steps when left to them- 
(3) 








selves, | know that when suddenly startled 
sheep will make frightful leaps at points 
where I am positive they had no more idea 
where they were going to land than I had, 
and where they had not an instant’s prep- 
aration for the jump. So, though I have 
never yet seen a running sheep fall, I have 
frequently marveled greatly at the narrow- 
ness of the escapes they have made from 
instant death. 

I recollect an occasion in point. I had 
jumped a big ram in some very rough coun- 
try and waited a long time for him to show 
himself, for from my position I commanded 
all avenues of escape, but he did not put in 
an appearance. There was nothing left to 
do but go up and rout him out. I com- 
menced by working through the little rocky 
canons which rent the mighty cliffs asunder 
in a most picturesque manner. The work 
in some places was very bad, for the slopes 
on the narrow shelves was steep and the 
shale was shifty, loose and treacherous. In 
rounding a point looking into a tiny basin 
I almost ran against the old fellow. He 
could not help having heard me coming, but 
in the seclusion of his hiding place he evi- 
dently thought himself safe. As he started 
I shot him through—a little too far back. 
He jumped straight off the shelf and disap- 
peared below. I did not know how far that 
dizzy space went down, but when I! had 
worked around to where I could look below 
on the shelves underneath, I could see by 
the tracks in the shale that he had landed 
on a shelf not more than ten feet wide and 
at least fifty feet below, and had gone off 
around the mountain to the left. I searched 
long, but there was no snow and I never 
saw him again. 

That wily habit, one of the characteristics 
of sheep, of hiding from the hunter when 
caught in places from which there is no 
escape without exposure to the fire of the 
pursuer, is at once noticed when one hunts 
this game for any length of time. The 
older animals, especially the rams, will fre- 
quently deliberately choose a hiding place, 
quite often when not sufficiently pressed or 
when the circumstances do not seem to 
justify their so doing. But generally these 
places are go selectea that it is impossible 
to reach the animal, surrounded as it is 
almost invariably by cliffs few can or care 
to pass; so, often by the exercise of this 
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habit, sheep will often place themselves bx 
yond pursuit, even thougu 1ey may b« 
easily in range, but out of sight of th« 
hunter. 

I have had the chance to observe this 
mode of escape several times. On one ox 
casion I was hunting in some extremely 
rough country on the upper Missouri with 
an old and oft-tried companion, J. G. Hilger 
Early one morning, as we were following 
down the stream of an eld trail once used 
by the hunting and war parties of Sioux, | 
saw a fine ram standing on a shelf some two 
hundred feet above the stream, on the op 
posite side from us. He was about three 
hundred yards away. There was a strong 
wind blowing down the river. Each had a 
good chance, but neither of us scored. The 
old fellow scrambled quickly around a point 
and was out of sight. Joe ran down the 
river bank for a quarter of a mile to a posi 
tion from which he could observe all of the 
cliffs and broken country on the opposite 
side. While we watched I hurried back to 
camp, took the skiff, and drifting with the 
current down to where Joe watched w: 
crossed. 

After a hard climb we found the ram's 
trail, for there was a little old snow, and 
immediately commenced to follow, for we 
were pretty sure the old fellow was some 
where in the rocks, as he had not gone out 
by any of the trails we knew. Around the 
steep shelves the trail ied, finally going into 
a dark little basin partly filled with a heavy 
growth of scrub pines. There seemed to 
be no exit for the cliffs broke away two 
hundred feet, and almost entirely encircling 
the overhanging limestone walls. Even a 
sheep could not have climbed them. The 
narrow pass taken by the ram and followed 
by ourselves was apparently the only inlet 
or outlet. Knowing their habit of hiding | 
took up a good position overlooking the 
whole basin, while my companion worked 
back through the heavy growths of timber 
and into the shadows of the overhanging 
walls. But the ram was gone. His fresh 
tracks led straight across the basin through 
the pines to the further side, and then at 
the beginning of the wall they suddenly 
ended. Two hundred feet below the first 
small, rough shelf broke out; still further 
down the river lapped the rocks. He had, 

(4) 
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by a mighty effort and a jump or two, landed 
ym the almost perpendicular wall, and 
though his foothold could only have served 
an instant’s use, had by this means ob- 
tained sufficient ground to check his head- 
turn part way around. So he 
into safety around the sharp 
elbow of the crag. 


way and 


passed on 


Afterwards, in viewing this ground, I was 
more than ever impressed and surprised at 
the risks taken by this ram, for there were 
other and easier routes open and he could 
have any of them. But the old 
sheep knew his business and evidently did 
not want to run that morning. 


selected 


We could not possibly follow, so working 
back some distance, we climbed up onto the 
shelf. We kept 
time, for on the rocks two are always better 
than one; but finally, in passing in and out 


next together for some 


of the gorges and canons, we separatea. 

Though reasonably sure that the ram had 
not gone out of this bit of country, I wisheu 
to positively assure myself of the fact be- 
fore I spent much time on the cliffs, so | 
made a small coming back to the 
river above and below, and could not find 
where he had gone out. This took several 
hours of hard work, for I was forced twice 
to descend to the edge and then 
climb back a long distance before I was in 
the same district in which I left the trail. 
A strong Chinogk wind had been blowing 
fiercely all day, hnd what little snow there 
was in the forenoon was now almost gone. 
| hunted in and out among the rocks till 
almost dark and then, almost at the point 
where we had followed him into the basin, 
were just-made tracks coming out of the 
very pass through which we had entered 
a few hours before. I followed for a way 
in the shale, but com.ng to harder ground 
the trail was lost, so I went down to the 
skiff. 

In a short time Joe climbed 
joined me. After he had missed me he 
had climbed around the rocks for several 
hours till at last he found himself down on 
the point around which the ram had gone 
when he left the basin. Off to the left was a 
dark cavern which ended in a black cave. 
He could not see into this from where he 
stood, nor from above, as a point of jutting 
rock partly hid the cavern’s mouth. 


circle, 


river's 


down and 


Down 


7 
off the point, some fitteen feet, a narrow 
shelf cut around into the gorge. On this 


there was still a little snow and Joe climbed 
to look for tracks. He was forced to leave 
his gun on top, tor in “shinning” down a 
dead tree which he used for the 
he was obliged to use both hands. 
on the shelf were the 


descent 

There 
ram’s tracks, so he 
thought he would work around and look into 


the cave. The shelf was narrow and Jo 
had to cling to the rocks above with both 
hands to keep from falling. In this way 


he was busy for some time when a fright 
ened snort stopped his progress. 

look into the 
and there, “big as life and twice as natural 
was the ram. The old 
much startled at this storming of his retreat 
and stamped and snorted as he 


eyed at his pursuer. 


From 
where he was he could cave 


fellow was \ 


} 


gazed wild 

Joe said he wished he was safely out ot 
that scrape, for the only exit from the 
was the narrow which he 
filled. The ram could not have passed upon 
the shelf without one at least going off the 
ledge, and as it was about a hundred feet to 
the first landing, Joe did not want to be the 
one to go. 


Cave 


pass almost 


The actions of the ram indicated 
that he was going to clear the way with his 
mighty head, and even then, Joe said, he 
noticed that the horns were very fine. 

But the quarters were too close for the 
sheep, and with a final snort he started out. 
Joe hung tight and clenched his teeth and 
waited for the end. But with a mighty 
bound the ram went sailing like a bird over 
his head and then dropped and dropped, but 
finally landed far below on the narrow 
ledge. When he struck the ram’s shoulder 
came out high above his 
his belly scraped the 

back sagged 


blades withers, 


and shale as the 
with the weight and 
speed, for the distance was almost one hun 
dred feet. Though the ram may have known 


of this ledge below the cave when he started 


broad 


on his long leap, he could not possibly have 
With the 
impetus of this tremendous leap the sheep 
had stopped himself in a couple of stiff 
legged jumps, and had then made off around 
the cliff on his back-track. This I 
just a few moments too late to see him pass. 


seen where he was going to land. 


found 


Lazy YO Ranch, Breaks of the Missouri. 
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DEVIL'S DEN. 


BY C. A. MEEK, D. D. S. 


HAVE spent 
many pleasant 
vacations in 
hunting and fish- 
ing, but never in 
all of my experi- 
ence have I had 
a hunt so full 
of provoking mis- 
haps and periods 
of strenuous life 
as fell to my lot 
on a trip to Men- 
docino and Trin- 
ity counties, Cal- 
ifornia, during 
the month of 
September. 

I left home to méet the rest of the boys 
in San Francisco, so we could start on a 
Tuesday morning early, destined for Willits, 
Mendocino County. Our train left at 7 
o’clock a. m., which necessitated our being 
there in good season to procure tickets and 
attend to baggage. When we went to check 
our baggage we found that part of it was 
missing, but finally located it at the other 
end of the city, and succeeded in getting it 
together, but too late to catch our train 
(and there wefe no more trains for our 
destination until next morning). However, 
we made the best of a bad bargain and con- 
soled ourselves with a ramble over the city, 
an evening at the theatre and then to bed. 

The next morning found us eager and 
expectant, safely aboard our train and on 
our way at last. We had a pleasant journey 
and arrived at Willits at 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon. We immediately proceeded to 
provide transportation for party and bag- 
gage, and succeeded in getting a four-horse 
wagon to take us to Covelo, a distance of 
fifty miles. We started early the next 
morning and made the trip in one day 
with no change of horses. This was an ex- 
ceedingly hard drive, but we made the load 
lighter by walking up all of the hills (about 
twenty miles of trampirg in all). But 
Mark Twain says: “A merciful man is merci- 
ful to his beast.” 


We arrived at Covelo about 8 o’clock in 
the evening, had supper at the hotel, and 
turned in for a night’s rest. 

Covelo is a little berg situated in the 
center of Round Valley—part of which val- 
ley is a government reservation for the In- 
dians. The town is a wild and woolly one of 
about two or three hundred inhabitants, 
the principal industries of which are cattle 
raising and whisky drinking. We were very 
lucky in finding a pack train, so immediately 
made our arrangements to start at once for 
Mad River in Trinity County. Our outfit 
was loaded on five mules, with an extra 
horse for our Chinese cook to ride. 

We had a three days’ pack trip before 
us over a very rough country, and our ex- 
perience was fierce, for we all walked. |! 
really think that we sweated all of the 
meanness out of our hides, as we had some 
of the worst trails to go over that I have 
ever seen. It was a hot and dry tramp, and 
how we did welcome a spring! I assure 
you we did justice to the water. We fol- 
lowed the Indian’s custom of drinking as 
much as we could hold, for these springs 
were far apart and we were sure to be in 
distress before another was reached. 

Occasionally we came across game, but 
did not shoot. The third afternoon found us 
at our journey’s end. But, oh! what disap- 
pointment awaited us! For the spring we 
were to find to camp by was dry for the first 
time in vears, and you could have knocked 
the lower lip off of every mother’s son of 
us with a club—it being down so far with 
trouble. And to make matters worse, about 
thirty thousand head of sheep had spent the 
summer in that locality! It did not take us 
long to arrive at a definite conclusion, and a 
hurried vote said: “Back track’—in order 
to head off three friends who were to join 
us a few days later. 

Next morning we hit the higher places, 
and 2 p. m. found us at Red Mountain Creek 
minus a mule. How we lost it is still a 
mystery, and of course it was the one carry- 
ing our grub. But the way our Indian guide 
dusted out on the back trail after that mule 
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YOSING FOR OUR PICTURE, 


gave us little confidence that it would be 
found, and, like the lost sheep, brought back 
into the fold. The Indian about 


6 o’clock with the truant, and after a hurried 


returned 


supper we repacked and made a night trip 
of eight miles to make up for the time lost 
in waiting. We had taken a short cut and 
felt our way over a trail that gives me a 
nightmare every time I think of it. 

We reached Hull Creek, the only camping 
place on the trail, about 10 o'clock that 
night. Charley Fong, our cook, in relating 
his experience the next day, vehemently re- 
marked that not for a thousand dollars would 
he take the same trip again. Our 
luck (?) was still with us, for we found that 
we had lost a fine shotgun, which made 
necessary another trip on the back trail to 
recover it—likewise more delay. 


over 


Finally we were all in line once more and 
arrived at Covelo that night, tired and foot- 
sore, and just in time to waylay the rest of 
our party, who were ready to start the next 
morning. We had our supper at the hotel 
and disappointed the landlord this time by 
sleeping on the front porch. 

The next morning we made inquiries for 
a good hunting ground, and were advised to 


go to Devil’s Den, a place about twenty-five 
miles to the northeast, on the north fork of 
the Eel River. There was a prayer ol 
thanksgiving in our hearts this time, for we 
felt assured of a good time and plenty of 
game at last. We found Devil's Den to be 
an ideal camping place. A little stream of 
ice-cold flowed through the camp, 
and giant California maples formed a leafy 
canopy overhead. The air was soft, dry and 
invigorating, and we were able to sleep with- 
out pitching our tents. 


water 


Our first days hunt was a success, as we 
brought two fine bucks into camp. To say 
we were delighted speaks mildly, for our 
diet up to that time had been plain bacon, 
spuds, coffee and dutch biscuits. During 
the short time we were in camp ten deer fell 
to our lot—one four-pointer, three Pacific 
bucks and six forked horns. We stowed 
away under our belts three of them, brought 
home a ham apiece, and jerked the rest. 

Half a mile below our camp the Eel 
River flows along through its rough bed. It 
has a rise in the winter of twenty to forty 
feet—the latter only in the narrow canons— 
but at this time of the year only a small 
head of water flows over the riffles, and 
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trout are found there in abundance. We 
always had plenty to supply the camp. We 
discovered in several large pools salmon 
that had failed to get back to the sea, as the 
water fell early in the summer, and these 
big fellows, ranging from ten to twenty 
pounds, afforded us sport that I shall long 
remember, for I had the usual fisherman’s 
luck, missing my footing and getting a good 
ducking. (We were sorry to find on our 
trip that a great many fish had been killed 
by dynamite. They lay rotting on the banks 
and floating in the water. We also found 
evidence of promiscuous killing of does and 
fawns. It seems that some people have no 
veneration for the game laws of the state.) 

On the opposite side of the river from our 
camp is a high range of mountains, very 
steep and hard to climb. The loftiest peak 
is called the Devil’s Needle. From the base 
of the needle two ridges spring off and dip 
toward the river. They widen out somewhat, 
forming a deep valley between them, and 
then come almost together again close to 
the river, forming a gorge. This gorge is 
thickly grown up with timber and under- 
brush, which also covers the side of the 
slopes and makes it almost impossible to 
get through. When game gets into this val- 
ley called the Devil's Hole, hunters let it 
alone—yet it is a resort for bears and 


panthers, and there was not a day that we 
did not see signs of both animals. 

Several years ago a man lost himself in 
a dense fog, that always comes in the win 
ter, and wandered 


ished. 


into this hole and pe! 
His bones still lay where he died, 
and no one ever performed the last 
that should be man’s privilege. 

As the last day of our 
near and we were lounging around camp 
recuperating for one last hunt, I jotted 
down a piece of camp poetry. While it is 
not up to the standard, it echoed our 
thoughts: 


rites 


vacation drew 


We were camping ‘neath the pines 
In the mountain bills so rough; 

We were thinking «f our travels, 
So hard, s:: hot, so tough. 

We were thinking «f our pleasures 
That we dr-amed of ‘ere we started ; 

We were thinking of our loved ones, 
Whom three weeks ago we part«d. 


What joys there are in rambling 
Through the forests, vales and delis ! 

Watcbing nature's joyons homage 
To the life that dons the hills. 

What more in « ur exi-tence 
Do we wish for than we find 

Oo our rambles o'er the billsides 
When all cares are Jeft behiud? 


Let ns, then. enjoy our pleasures — 
Eoj v them while we may 

For anvether year as ‘find that, 
One « f os has pas<ed away— 

But whi.se memory will be to us, 
As bright as on the day 

We sojonrned in the old camp, 
In Mendocino, far away. 








Photo by Chas. Pong 
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A STALLION-GRIZZLY FIGHT TO THE DEATH. 


BY GRIZZLY B. 


HE grizzly bear has 
come in for much 
fame as a vicious, 
fearless fighter, and 
judging from re- 
ports bearing on his 
uistory, I am _ in- 
clined to believe 
that he has come 
by his reputation 
honestly. There is 
much allowance to 
be made in recog- 
nizing the thrilling stories that appear in 
the daily press from time to time relative 
to encounters with this animal, and al- 
though I realize that men have lost their 
lives, have been disfigured for life and have 
had narrow escapes from personal combats 
with the grizzly, yet I am satisfied that 
most such newspaper stories are grossly 
exaggerated. 

It was in ’89 that while riding for the 
old G. V. horse camp (owned by G. V. Wit- 
ter) on the head of Miller Creek, on the Flat 
Tops in Rio Blanco County, Coloraao, I saw 
a fight to the death, the magnificence of 
which would outrival any struggle that ever 
occurred in the arena of the old Coliseum. 
In company with Frank Smith, a co-worker 
for the outfit in question, I had been scour- 
ing the ridges and slopes of the adjacent 
country in search of some missing horses. 
Being a little saddle-tired from the long 
day’s ride, we dismounted at the edge of a 
little park (a half mile across) in the spruce 
timber, and were sitting on a rock behind 
some trees, when we heard a snort from the 
opposite side of the park. Some of the best 
mares of the outfit were grazing there, while 
in the bunch, but further back, was a thor- 
oughbred stallion weighing 1,800 pounds— 
the pride of Mr. Witter, his owner, and 
one of the most magnificent animals it has 
ever been my lot to gaze upon. 

The snort came from one of the mares, 
and instantly all the others were phalanxed 
abreast of each other, with heads drawn up 
and ears extended. At the same time we 
saw two grizzlies emerge from the timber, 


ne 6 


ass). # 


one hundred feet apart, and slowly sneak 
toward the mares, one of which had a colt. 
The horses stood their ground until the 
bears were perhaps one hundred feet from 
them, when they stampeded back in the 
direction of the stallion. He in the mean- 
time, having heard the snorts of the fair 
members of his harem, was trotting down 
in all the splendor of his form and figure 
toward the spot where the trouble was brew- 
ing. He met the mares, and together‘ they 
stood for a moment, all facing the bears 
with flashing eyes and distended nostrils. 
The mares receded back a little as the bears 
continued to advance, while the grand old 
stallion, animated and fired with the spirit 
which drive men to deeds of valor, cocked 
his ears forward, shot fiery shafts of de- 
fiance from his lustrous eyes, and after some 
pawing and impatient stamping, marched 
out to meet the foe. 

What should we do? What could we do? 
Smith was armed with a mere toy of attack, 
a 45-caliber revolver, while I had nothing 
but my nerve, and that was gradually dis- 
appearing at the thought of my companion 
opening fire with his weapon, which he 
threatened to do. 

The bears advanced stealthily, the 
smaller one slightly in the rear. When the 
first approached to within fifty feet of the 
horse, he paused an instant and began to 
execute a half circle around his adversary, 
while the smaller animal retreated gradually 
toward the timber as if to avoid the con- 
flict. When one-fourth of the circle had 
been completed the bear made an advance 
of a few feet toward the stallion, who reared 
on his haunches as if to strike out, but 
wheeled and turned around, again facing 
his enemy. The bear all this time remained 
calm and collected, watching the movements 
of the stallion with keen deliberation. He 
quietly commenced to crawl closer, when 
we noticed that the colt was just back of 
the stallion and not more than twenty feet 
distant. We couldn’t for the moment de- 
cide exactly the purpose of the bear, but it 
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was evident he expected to attack the 
stallion. 

Finally the horse made a bold dash past 
the bear, and as he passed he wheeled his 
rear toward his adversary, and raising his 
weight on his forelegs, administered a slean 
kick on the shoulders of the 
rolling him The 
terribly excited, and after de 


trembling and 


breast and 


animal, over. horse was 
by this time 
livering the blow he stood 
quivering in every muscle, twenty-five feet 
from the grizzly. The latter shuffled up on 
his walking pins, seemingly none the worse 
for wear, and ambled up close to the horse, 
striking out first with one paw and then the 
flank. The 

with both 


bite as he did so. 


other, aiming his blows at the 


stallion wheeled and struck out 
foreteet, 
We thought one of his hoofs found a land 


skull, but 


attempting to 
ing place on bruin’s couldn't de 
cide. 

“This is getting too warm,” said Sniith, 
clutching his revolver and starting to arise. 

“Don't that Frank!” 
| commanded, grasping him by the arm as 
foliage of 


you dare use gun, 


he intently peered through the 
the spruce trees that hid us from view. 
The battle when I 


looked on. 


waging fiercely 
The had a 
rip over his ribs from which we could see 


was 
again stallion bad 
blood flowing. The bear maneuvered around 
his intended victim as if 
coign of vantage, while the big stallion, 
sides a-heaving and belching forth 
furnace-like blasts of hot air, stood at bay, 

The gave a 
stallion’s flank,. and 
swayed 
back to dodge the blow, we could see that 
bruin’s paw was entangled in the flesh and 
that it powerful effort for him 
nails 


seeking a better 


nostrils 


now on the defensive. bear 


vicious swipe at the 


evidently landed, for as the horse 


required a 
to extricate his 
stailion’s flank. 


from the rip in the 
The horse took advantage 
of this condition of affairs and landed with 
both side of the 
bear, sending forth a thumping sound which 


rear feet squarely on the 


we could plainly hear trom our position. 

Bruin got on his feet very readily again, 
and we noticed that he bit at his side as if 
there him. But he 


toward the seemingly as 


something disturbed 
walked 


fresh as ever, and was met 


stallion, 
with a display 
of front feet striking at him, which if they 
landed, would likely have put him out. But 


he dodged the clumsy work of his adversary, 


and took occasion to open up another death- 
dealing rip in the side of the norse. With 
that the stallion rushed on him and for a 
moment trampling the life out of 
the grizzly, but unfortunately stumbled and 
fell, offering an opening for the bear, which 
was taken advantage of by the latter rush- 
ing up from behind and ripping another gash 
in the stallion’s belly. He also attempted to 
sink his teeth in the horse’s throat, but a 
sudden move prevented it. 


seemed 


The nervy stallion arose with some effort, 
and now presented a pitiable sight, while 
we noticed that one of the bear’s hind legs 
dragged on the ground as he walked. What 
we couldn't understand was the fact that 
all his legs were not broken from the terri 
ble kicks which he received. 
hardly regained his feet before the 
after this time 
blow on the animal's 
horse with an effort 
with 


The horse had 
bear 
inflicting 
side and 
turned as 
his forefeet, but couldn't 
We could see the 
flowing freely all the time from his 
wounds, while after the last attack we saw 
a portion of his entrails hanging out. 

It was then that the dramatic end came. 
The bear made a vicious lunge toward his 
adversary, who, in trying to avoid him, fell 
to the ground. 


was him again, 
blow after 
flank. The 
if to strike 
muster the strength. 


blood 


The bear jumped upon him, 
but in doing so received a severe kick in 
the shoulder that showed him there was yet 
some life to those deft heels. He came up 
limping and dragging his 
broken hid leg, and went at his enemy de- 
terminedly, but with great exertion. 

“IT can’t stand this any longer, George,”’ 
said Smith. “I will finish him with my .45.”’ 
And so saying my companion started for the 
bear. As he went out in the open park the 
bear turned toward him and stood watching 
his approach with dogged and stolid inde- 
pendence. He hung his head low, and 
swaying it from side to side, emitted a slow 
whining sound, 


one forefoot 


between a low growl and 
a humming sound of the human voice. | 
also had come forth by this time to watch 
the fun, and could plainly 
made by the bear. 

Finally the old grizzly started to run, but 
he was broken down both in the front and 
rear, and could hardly move. Smith saw 
this and knew he was not taking great 
chances in going up close, so after walking 


hear the noise 
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to within twenty-five yards of the bear, he 
aimed his revolver at his heart and fired 
three shots in quick succession. The 
erizzly bit at his side, and by this action 
Smith could see where he had planted the 
bullets, so, taking aim again and getting a 
little closer, he sent three more balls into 
him. straw that broke the 
camel's back, for he slowly rolled over and 


died. 


This was the 


When we came up the stallion was strug- 
gling hard for life, but we saw there was no 


hope for him, as he was lacerated from 


head to foot, and had even long strips of 


flesh 
sent a 


and hide hanging from him, so we 
ball to his brain, ended his 
suffering. The ground for a radius of on¢ 
hundred feet from where the 


blood, 


which 


animals lay 
while the grass 
stamped down like a circus ring. 


was a mat of was 


The hide of the grizzly measured 9x10% 
while 


feet, some of the claws were 3 
inches long from the edge of hide around 
the outside to the tip. A rug made of the 
skin now adorns the home of one of Colo 
cattle 


of one of the most desperate animal battles 


rado’s retired kings, as a memento 


ever fought. 











Comp ts Pred Foster 








BEACTIFUL SPECIMEN OF THE “OVIS DALLI.”’ 


Length of horns, 43% in.; around base of horns, 15% in.; spread of horns, 26 in, 





AFTER DUCKS AND GEESE. 


BY W. C. WHITTEMORE. 


HAD been plan- 
ning a duck 
hunt for sev- 
eral months, 
and the 23rd 
of December 
offered the 
first op por- 
tunity. So 
évery thing 

was arranged on the 22nd, and at 1 o’clock 
we started—Otto Dye, a friend by the name 
of Kirkpatrick and the writer—for the San 
Jacinto flats (Cal.), where ducks were said 
to be plentiful. With bedding, provisions to 
last two days, guns, ammunition, etc., we 
“piled into” a one-horse buckboard and “hit 
the road.” The trip was made without in- 
cident till we had passed the “Moreno 
grade.” 

When we reached the other side, how- 
ever, and were nearing a little hill on the 
border of the valley, we discovered a very 
large flock of quail running up the side hill. 
It only required a few moments for me 
to couple up my Smith ejector, after which 
we were ready and eager for the fun, the 
other boys’ guns being already coupled. 
While we were making ready the birds 
flushed and lit a short distance up the 
draw. Everything ready we marched up 
abreast. The birds flushed again and the 
writer took the center of the flock, killing 
two with the first barrel and three with the 
secor.d. “Kirk” also killed two and Otto 
one. The remainder of the flock scattered 
up the hill into some neighboring draws. 
“Kirk” passed around to the right and Otto 
to the left, the writer taking the center as 
before. This required a steep climb, and 
when we reached the top we were pretty 
well out of breath (all California quail 
hunters will know how to appreciate the 
failing). We were soon up to the remains 
of the flock and they began to rise one and 
two at a time just right. 

Soon “Bang! Bang!” Kirk’s old 12-gauge 
popped and I turned to see two “blue dart- 
ers” tumble. At this juncture one nice big 


cock flushed near our left and we tumbled 
him with 3% drs. King’s smokeless and 1% 
ozs. of 7% chilled, the best quail load it has 
ever been our good luck to procure. 

While this was going on Otto was doing 
good work with his “pump.” Crossing: the 
ridge, we came down on the other side, and 
“Kirk” and Otto struck another pocket. 
Here they brought down several more, and 
piling into the rig we proceeded. This was 
truly fun, and as we jogged leisurely along 
through the sage brush each fellow told 
just how it was done. We reached another 
flat covered with sage, greasewood (7) and 
cacti. We had begun to push the “old 
skate,” for we were anxious to reach the 
camp ground before dark, when we ran pell- 
mell into a nice bunch right on the road. 
This proved to be a very “foxy” bunch and 
were hard to flush. We gave them a merry 
chase, however, and succeeded in adding 
ten more and one cotton-tail to our bag. 
Pushing ahead we reached the camp ground 
just at dark, and, my! how the wind did 
howl across that broad expanse of barren 
salt marsh! 

With some bits of willow wood we soon 
had a cheerful fire, and stretching a canvas 
over the rig to serve as a wind-break we 
soon seated ourselves to a nice supper of 
canned salmon, cheese, butter, doughnuts 
and hot coffee. Not a very nice meal, some 
might say, but let them tramp over these 
foothills half a day and they will think it 
extra fine. 

We built our bed on the ground and 
rolled the rig back over it. To those not 
accustomed to sleeping three in a bed, I 
would just like to say it is not always very 
lulling. The result was that Otto and 
“Kirk” became so restless that they decided 
they wanted to investigate the prospects for 
shooting. They accordingly “piled out” and 
took a trip to the pon. a mile away. They 
returned with the report that it was full of 
ducks and honkers. 

The remainder of the night was passed 
in telling yarns and fighting for covers, for 
it had turned very cold toward morning. 
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Daylight found us streaking up to the pond, 
‘Kirk” on one side with his 38-55 Marlin, 
ind the writer and Otto on the other with 
the shotguns. The writer felt a oit “skepti- 
al” of killing geese with No. 5 shot, but 
they were the largest to be had, so we had 
to risk them. The big old uonkers could be 
plainly seen on the other side of the pond. 
Pretty soon they began to get restless, 
honking once in awhile. Then came a 
mighty flapping of wings and the monster 
flock was coming directly my way. Lying 
flat on my back I remained perfectly still 











WHERE THE DUCKS LOVE TO FEED. 


till they were directly over my position. 
Then raising myself to a sitiing posture I 
pulled on the one which seemed to offer the 
best target and pressed the trigger. I was 
gratified to see him double up. Quickly 
passing to another I did likewise with the 
same result. 

Here the ejector came handy. Opening 
the gun as quickly as possible I pushed the 
two shells which I carried in my hand, into 
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the chambers. I fired two more shots and 
had the pleasure of seeing two more of the 
big fellows fall—one dead and the last shot 
with a broken wing. I soon dispatched the 
cripple and had four nice, big geese, while 
the other fellows haa only a few feathers. 
True, they didn’t have quite as good 
chances as ., for “Kirk” was shooting a 
rifle and Otto, instead of “Peter’s Ideal 
loads, was using common old black powder 
loads. 

Otto and the writer then took positions 
while “Kirk” stirred up the game. The 
writer was in a pit at this same pond 
Pretty soon our reverie was broken by the 
“dull, sullen boom of a gun.” The swishing 
of wings around me marks the flight, and 
my daydream is done. Five spoonbills 
alight down the lake, out of ‘renge. We sit 
and wait, but they refuse to come within 
decent range. After becoming disgusted 
with waiting I rise to give them a shot 
They see me and flush more than a hun 
dred yards away. I give them a parting 
shot and one stays, with a wing tipped 
Another shot on the water settles him. | 
return to the pit and seven big “cans” pass 
over beyond gunshot. 

Again a single duck passes around, tak 
ing observations. Apparently satisfied, he 
alights in close range. I arise, and he 
sees me and proceeds to put space between 
us. I remember my failing, shooting too 
quick, and allow him plenty of time. When 
at about forty yards a single shot stops him 
nicely. 

Soon the ducks quit flying and we re 
turned to camp and had dinner. The re- 
turn trip was fraught with little incident, 
We found one small covey of birds and 
killed two, both of which fell to the Smith. 
After reaching the summit and while com- 
ing down the canon on this side the writer 
drove, and “Kirk” and Otto found several 
small bunches of birds, killing enough to 
swell the number to twenty-eight. Otto 
who was trying black powder for the first 
time, was so thorouguiy disgusted that he 
declared he would never fire another shot, 
unless with smokeless. 


S- 





A POPULAR WINTER SPORT--ILLUSTRATED. 


PHOTOS BY F. W. POWELL. 




















NO. 1. THE . BLIND. NO. 2. GOOSE DECOYS ON THE ICE 

















NO. 3. WATCHING FOR THE HONKERS. xno, 4. ETTING, POWELL . REYNARD. 





GOOSE SHOOTING IN 


WINTER. 


(See Opposite Page.) 


No. 1.- 
[sland’s 


This 


prominent 


view shows two of, Grand 
hotel 


almost 


business men—a 
keeper and a sporting goods dealer 
encased in walls of ice. position 
amidst so much ice is accounted for by the 
that 


1e.r 
fact early last spring, while on their 
annual goose hunt, they started to walk out 
m what they supposed was an island, but 
which in reality was a huge cake of ice cov- 
ered with sand. ‘rhe sporting goods dealer, 
n his anxiety to reach terra firma, slipped 
and took an ice water bath, much to the « 

fication of his partner, who, through sym 
pathy for his comrade, waded out and se- 
cured the boat, in which he finally rowed his 
friend to shore. It is said by other goose 
hunters who were in the vicinity a. 
that bananas, 


the time 
oranges, bologna 


and sandwiches were afterward 


sausages 
float- 
ing down the Platte River for twenty miles. 
Mr. Powell that the shooting 
they have is in the ice, the first birds always 
being fat, with excellent 


seen 


writes best 
flavor, while the 
numbers thus to be secured are very satis- 
factory. The photo shows the whit« 
the experienced Nebraska goose 
hunters, who annually seek the ice-covered 
bottoms of the Platte River for their sport. 
No. 2.—This picture shows a number of 
goose decoys on the ice in the middle of the 
Platte River, near Grand Island, Neb. The 
photo was taken, writes Mr. Powell, from the 
same position as occupied by the two hunt- 
ers in .cene No. 1, 


suits 
worn by 


which is an ice gorge, 


with the boat set in among the ice cakes 
(A better blind, by the way, than the above 
is hard to get; but we found it 
to keep the boat close by us, as at one tim: 
the whole ice cake broke up and went down 
the river, causing us to do some quick work 
to keep from 


was best 


losing all our 
Several hunters have in the 


belongings. ) 
past lost their 
lives by taking too great a risk while 
ing on 


hunt 
these ice cakes 
going out. 


when the ice was 


No. 3.—This photo shows a goose hunte1 
in an ice blind in the Platte 
the honkers, which are 


watching fol 
approaching a mils 
In this particular instance he 
doomed to disappointment, for his quarry 
lit on a sandbar just out of range, walke 
around awhile, and then tiew off 200 yards 
farther. 


away. was 


But the hunter was not to be out 
done, even by the wily honkers of the Platts 
He cuts a slug for the barrel 
which 
them to come down wind, swing in toward 
the decoys and 


open 
under their noses, 


and 
throws it causes 
alight. In this way the 
hunter gets a long shot and is lucky to bag 
a twelve-pounder. 
No. 4.—This 


comrades 


picture shows three old 


one 


morning six miles 


Grand Island, on the Platte. 


south of 
The birds wer: 
all shot from one blind, being composed of 
one Canada goose, two American geese, two 
hed heads, three mallards and a dozen pin 
tails 
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HUNTING THE MEXICAN BIG-HORN. 


BY Cc. H. T. TOWNSEND. 


HE dry, rocky 
and unwooded 
ranges of Chi- 
huahua are the 
home of the 
remnant of the 
Mexican big- 
horn (“ovis 
Mexicanus.” — 
Merriam), 
which former- 
ly ranged 
throughout the 
lower rocky 
ganges of the 
plateau in 

Northern Mexico, Western Texas and 
Southern New Mexico. This species was re- 
cently described from eight specimens col- 
lected in 1899 by Nelson and Goldman in 
the ranges near Santa Maria Lake. Outside 
of these I believe no museum specimens are 
known, except a few secured by the writer 
the present year, which are now in the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
the museum of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences. The &pecies is daily becoming 
more rare, and is at all times very hard to 
obtain. It was formerly supposed to be the 
same as the Colorado bighorn, but unlike 
that species, it lives in the low unwooded 
ranges of the plateau far below timber. 
Many hunters stopping over in El Paso 
have tried with the limited time at their 
command to secure specimens, but few have 
been successful. Mexican hunters have 
killed them for generations simply for the 
meat, while in recent years American hunt- 
ers have killed them whenever opportunity 
offered, until now none are left in any of 
the ranges where weter is found sufficient 
for ranch purposes. Their remnant is to be 
looked for only in the dry, rocky ranges 
where lack of water forbids the habitation 
of man, and this fact and the cuaracter of 
the country they inhabit make the chase of 
the Mexican bighorn to-day as difficult as 
the average hunter cares to undertake. It 
was with the intention of procuring speci- 


mens for one of the museums that I started 
out early in February last to hunt this 
species, which I had never yet seen in life. 
I was accompanied by an indefatigable 
hunter who knew the country. The parting 
advice I received was to “stay with them 
and hunt hard,” an admonition that must 
never be disregarded by him who wishes to 
secure mountain sheep. 

Speaking from present experience, after 
a rather intimate acquaintance with the 
sheep and a fair knowledge of their habits, 
I should say that these are the requisites 
of a successful mountain sheep hunter. The 
applicant must be strong of limb, sound of 
lung, steady of nerve, cool of head, sharp of 
eye, sure of foot, keen of scent, quick of 
movement, correct of judgment; for all of 
these physical and mental qualities will 
be called into active service. To go into 
details, he must be agile as a cat in going 
over steep and rocky slopes. He must be 
cautious, odorless and invisible. He must 
see everything in sight before it has a 
chance to see him, and above all he must 
be a dead shot. Let him who reads and 
aspires examine himself, and see if he is 
equal to this. If, in addition, the applicant 
can run up and down mountain slopes with 
the speed that the average schoolboy can 
sprint a hundred yards, then so much the 
better, for his ability will stand him in 
good stead. He should be insensible to 
fatigue, thirst, hunger, extremes of heat ana 
cold, sandstorms, wind and loss of sleep. 
He must be able to crawl on his stomach 
an unlimited distance—never mind the rat- 
tlesnakes, cacti and other noxious products 
of the country. They are the pleasant com- 
panions of an hour compared to the lasting 
misery of losing a fine ram after you have 
seen him. 

You cannot hunt mountain sheep on 
horseback, and you cannot carry all the 
luxuries of civilized life with you on foot. 
You will find that you are enough of a 
pack animal if you carry canteen, lunch, 
field glasses, rifle and cartridges. Remem- 
ber that you have difficult ground to tra- 
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verse, and it is well to point out that you 
must never trust to an insecure footing, of 
which there is plenty in the mountains of 
Chihuahua. You should emulate your quarry 
in certain respects. Mountain sheep drink 
but rarely. They derive their moisture sup- 
ply largely from cacti, agaves and yuccas. 
They seem further to have a total disregard 
for the laws of gravity, taking with appar- 
ent ease the most impossible slopes of rock 
of almost glassy smoothness. If you cannot 
bring yourself to adopt a cactus beverage or 
walk down a sixty degree ciiff, do the best 
you can, and above all never give up nor 
get discouraged. And another thing, you 
must not be absent minded. You must think 
of sheep all the time and never forget about 
them, even while trying to keep your foot- 
ing, of while admiring the scenery or the 
vegetation. You may work hard for days 
and never see a sheep, but if you ever do 
forget about them you will be suddenly 
awakened from a dream of home and 
mother by seeing about six nice, large rams 
jump up and sail out of sight over a ridge 
before you can recover sufficiently to get 
a shot at them. 

I would advise the sheep hunter to carry 
a small notebook in his upper left hand vest 
pocket, in which should be daily recorded 
the results of his experience. Then in case 
he should fall over a cliff in attempting to 
descend with less rapidity, and someone 
should find his lifeless form at the bottom, 
his notes may be used for the benefit of 
posterity who will be interested in his ex 
perieneces. It is also an excellent plan to 
have the seat of one’s trousers reinforced 
with several layers of cotton batting, which 
will ease the shock of sitting down too sud 
denly on rocky hillsides. The best of us are 
addicted to this habit. If you possess any 
corns, leave them at home, as you will find 
them a great inconvenience among the 
rocks. If you are afraid of scratching your 
rifle, do not take it with you, for it will 
surely be scratched to a frazzle before you 
get it back home, though this need not af- 
fect its shooting qualities. This is, of course, 
provided you do any real hunting. I have 
found it a wise plan to take a solemn oath 
in the presence of witnesses that you will 
not use any tobacco until you have secured 
} 


a SI 


1eep. You will save a great deal of to 
bacco in this way that will be very ac 





, 


ceptable to you at some future time befor 
you get back to town. Take a strong pail 
of field glasses with you. You will need 
them. The Lick telescope would be a good 
thing to take if it were portable. When 
you gét in the field you will be glad that vou 
have some means of bringing the scenery 
nearer. In fine, hunt hard, stay with them, 
and shoot straight. 

If the applicant finds himself possessed 
of the foregoing qualifications and willing to 
put up with the accompanying restrictions, 
he will surely get a sheep in time. If he 
demurs, his only hope lies in going after 
them with a telescope and a balloon, with a 
few long range Mausers thrown in. That 
would be about the only luxurious way of 
hunting sheep that I know of. These lines 
are not intended to be humorous. They are 
written in all seriousness, as becomes the 
subject of which we are treating. After 
these introductory but timely remarks the 
reader will be prepared to appreciate the 
following narrative of events. 

We arrived on the ground after a day’s 
trip by rail and wagon. Our party consisted 
of Jack and myself, and Pedro, our Mexican 
teamster and cook. The ranges we were to 
hunt in contained no water at. this time of 
the year, with the exception of a small 
spring at the base of one range, which fur- 
nished about fifteen gallons per day. We 
therefore took a wagon, drawn by a span of 
good mules, to transport our water, provis- 
ions and bedding, and bring back the 
trophies of the hunt. Jack and I rode saddle 
horses. Having on board about forty gal- 
lons of water, we were able to camp at the 
above spring for some days before having 
to send the wagon for a new supply of wacer. 

In the morning Jack and | saddled up 
and started out to scout the edge of a range 
some miles away. We rode along over the 
plain, stopping frequently to scan the peaks 
and slopes with our glasses. About noon, 
while examining the west slopes, we detect- 
ed three sheep at the base of the cliffs just 
under the peaks. They were a thousand 
feet or more above us. While we were ob- 
serving them they began to move slowly 
across to our left into a canon, and were 
soon lost to view. We hastily tied the horses 
and began to climb the mountain, going up 
adjacent canons. It was very hot and diffi- 
cult work, the sun beating down with much 
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fervor, and the steep, smooth surface of 
rock requiring much muscular effort and 
Although we proceeded cautiously 
the sheep were gone when we reached the 
We found their tracks leading off down 
the eastern slopes toward a succession of 
ridges and canons, where we concluded we 
would not follow them that day. The sun 
was getting low, and after much labor and 
thirst, for I had left my canteen on the sad 
dle so us not to encumber myself, we finally 
reached our horses and joined 


camp. 


care. 


top. 


Pedro at 


The succeeding days for a week or 
practically repetitions of the above. 
It was ordinarily no trouble to see sheep 
with the glasses, though on one occasion we 
went for four or five days without seeing a 
thing. We began to think they had left the 
country. In the meantime while rolled up 
in our blankets at night, we experienced the 
most vivid 


two 
were 


dreams in which we met large 
rams who did and said most remarkable 
things. Such was the effect of the nervous 
tension produced by days and days of labori- 
ous climbing, blistered feet, dangerous 
descents, thirst, heat, long rides in the sad- 
dle, falls on the rocks, the obliteration of 
all landmarks by fierce sandstorms lasting 
for hours, and days—all this under- 
gone early and late only to be rewarded by 
fleeting glimpses of large rams out of range 
and which stood not upon the order of their 
going. 

One day we made the circuit of the top 
of the extensive high mountain at the base 
of which we were camped, walking some 
eight or ten miles to accomplish it. We 
had gone afoot, and after looking the whole 
mountain over thoroughly, we trudged pain- 
fully into camp about the middle of the 
afternoon, thinking about almost anything 
else in the world except sheep. In fact | 
was following an interesting train of thought 
about plants and insects, and had just made 
up my mind that we would move camp im- 
mediately. We had rounded the point of a 
ridge and were in sight of camp, not two 
hundreds yards off, when I glanced up and 
saw six big rams standing on the side of the 
ridge, about five hundred yards away. I 
was almost sorry to see them as they had 
rudely interrupted my train of thought and 


my plans. Pedro afterwards told us 
had been there an 


even 


they 
hour. We had rounded 
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them out of the mountain, and then we had 
practically gone to sleep instead of keeping 
our eyes open. Of course they saw us first, 
and as soon as we made a move showing we 
had recognized them, they were off. And 
of course we followed, climbing that moun 
tain the second time that day, and trailing 
them, but we 
wiser, 


returned to camp 
ever 


later and 
without having 

On many an occasion | 
near getting a good 
rams, but 


seen them 


again. came very 
shot at 


always some 


one or more 
unhappy accident 
desired end. Either the 
changed as I was getting neat 
them, giving them my scent; or a dry stick 
or loose rock revealed to them the presencs 
of something out of the common, whereupon 
they decamped, leaving me alone upon thé 
which I had reached 
paintully for long distances. 


averted the wind 


suddenly 


scene, after creeping 

But we were not always to be so harshly 
treated by fate. 
tell in 


-atience and perseverance 
time. We started out one morning 
to do a small group of hills, into which the 
sheep had known to run 
rounding were 
worked. 


been when sur 


ranges being 
In fact we saw two of 
slope of one of 


pretty well 
them on a 
these hills while we 
eating breakfast in camp. 
and rode 


were 
So we saddled up 
about three miles northwest of 
camp, then going up a draw into the hills 
where we tied our horses and left them. We 
climbed over two ridges without seeing any 
thing, and arriving at the crest of the third 
we very cautiously peeked over. There in 
plain sight were six sheep on a slope about 
a thousand yards ahead of us. Some were 
grazing, some were standing, and some wer« 
lying down in the sun. It was about & 
o'clock in the morning and cool in the shad 
They were enjoying the sun and had no idea 
of our presence. We waited and watched 
them for twenty minutes with our glasses, 
hoping they would feed up the slope and go 
over the ridge. We could then 

march on them. But they seemed to have 
no idea of changing their station. 
left me 
to the 


steal a 


So Jack 
watching them while he went back 
horses. These he saddled up and 
rode completely. around the hills, climbing 
the farther slope of the ridge the sheep were 
on. It took him about forty-five 
make the circuit, and he made fast time 

that. I was just watching the pass where 
I expected him-to appear, when he showed 


minutes to 
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up. The sunlight was so bright, the pass 
so far away, and he moved so slowly and 
cautiously that I could barely make him out 
while looking directly at him. He stood in 
the pass for a long time, flat against the 
rock wall or crouched behind a boulder, or 
craning his neck from behind a sotol plant. 
I began to wonder why he did not creep up 
and shoot. The six sheep I was watching 
could not see him, and had showed no un- 
easiness. He had been there fifteen min- 
utes, motionless, when I heard a shot. I 
was looking at the sheep at the time. They 
jumped up, ran a few steps and stopped. 
Another shot, they ran a few steps further, 
and looked around to locate the origin of 
the shots. After six shots they were still 
bunched and gone but a few yards, having 
not yet located Jack, who now showed him- 
self. Whereupon the six ran straight down 
in my direction. I therefore got busy and 
pumped a few shots into them before they 
had time to disappear around a point of 


PTARMIGAN 


Ptarmigan, mountain or Arctic quail, are 
not often seen, and few indeed are the peo- 
ple who have seen them with their winter 
colors on. The photograph shows some on 


rocks. The six shots that Jack fired were 
at several other sheep that I had not seen 
at all, and that he had not seen until he 
arrived in the pass, when he found himself 
just above them. He had waited until a 
good chance offered and then opened fire. 
It took us several hours to get our skins and 
meat in shape. It is needless to say that we 
thoroughly enjoyed our meals of mountain 
mutton for some time thereafter. It is as 
fine wild meat as we ever tasted. 

We spent a few more days in the field, 
during which we encountered a number of 
rams singly, and in twos and threes, and 
finally secured a fine large one with horns 
each measuring seventeen inches in circum- 
ference at base—the largest of the species 
yet known! We were then treated to sev- 
eral severe sandstorms, and concluded we 
had enough sheep to last for the present. 
So we trailed into town and our hunt was 
thus drawn to a close. 


IN WHITE. 


their native heath in early spring. The 
picture was made on Mummy Mountain, 
Colorado, by Mr. Hugh Ramsey, Loveland, 
Colo. ENOS A. MILLS. 
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OUR FURRY FRIENDS. 


BY W. H. NELSON. 


From the menaces of the White Death 
we fled from the miasma of the eastern tide- 
water region to the pine balm and .ue sun- 
shine of Colorado’s mountains, she for heal- 
ing, I to be a companion for her, to charm 
away, so far as a dull old man could, the 
loneliness of a girl far from home and 
other friends. The land about our Alpine 
cabin is literally honeycombed with gopher 
holes, and if I stir out at an hour of the day 
when they are abroad on social errands 
bent, or on storage thoughts intent (no 
claim on that accidental rhyme) I see them 
standing erect as soldiers, watching me, or 
scurrying away like “striped streaks” to 
gossip about me with their friends. 

When we moved into the cabin a large 
cookstove was set out at the corner of the 
house to make room for a smaller one. A 
lid was taken from it to replace a missing 
one in ours. Otherwise the old stove sat 
there, neglected and forgotten. 

After awhile, however, a pair of the cun- 
ning little striped fellows investigated the 
disused affair, climbed down the flues and 
examined the space veneath the oven. Find- 
ing therein, possibly, a sure shelter from 
the storm and a safe fortress against dogs 
and coyotes, they moved in and set up 
housekeeping. Now their iron house is di- 
rectly beside the way to the woodpile, and 
the path to the scrap stump where the over- 
flow of our humble culinary operations is 
dumped. 

Grown familiar with us from our frequent 
comings and goings, wwe little couple soon 
became fearless, have learned to eat from 
Edna’s hand, and will suffer her even to 
caress them. One, in particular, seems 
quite to enjoy the -dainty vouches of her 
fingers, and will sit up eating as contentedly 
as if he preferred human society. To-day, 
when he had finished his dinner, he turned 


his back to her, sat up with his tail curled 
up along his spine and looked abroad over 
his domain. Edna put out a hand and 
scratched his tail. Whirling about he chat- 
tered a moment impatiently as if he said: 

‘. wish you wouldn’t disturb me when 
I’m busy thinking,” turned again, came to 
my feet, looked up into my face a moment, 
gravely, inquiringly, then scurried off to 
visit his mother-in-law beyond the garden. 

They are very amusing neighbors. 

Yesterday Edna called me softly into our 
spacious 5x10 dining hall, which in turn 
opens into her boudoir. Beside the wall of 
her bedroom stands a table. Under the 
table is a hole through the floor. Beside 
the hole, gravely regarding us, stood Mr. 
Gopher de la Stove. He had manifestly 
been surprised in the midst of a tour of in- 
spection. Resenting our curiosity and for- 
getting his own, he coughed contemptuously, 
frisked down the hole and off to the stove to 
tell his wife all about it. 

I have spoken of the scrap stump. Let 
Edna go there and scrape a few scraps from 
a plate, and instantly the jays begin arriv- 
ing from every direction. They evidently 
watch for the dumping, have learned when 
to expect it and are prepared. 

A single pair of camp robbers, too, come 
often, though not regularly. I have had one 
alight within eight feet of me to clean his 
teeth after his feast at the stump, appar- 
ently perfectly fearless of me. 

The other day a tabby, mother of a most 
interesting family up at the ranch house, 
witnessed the dumping and came for a 
share. The jays saxcily hopped about with- 
in a foot of her nose, but she made no at- 
tempt to take them, though they used 
frightful language at her. One fellow, that 
I think was Jim Jeffries, cussed her most 
shockingly, but she did not resent it. 





PINE NIBBLED BY SHEEP.- BIG HORN TIMBER RESERVE. 


These two pictures are living examples of the damage done by sheepto our forests. That they 
are a menace to the growth of timber and tothe perpetuation of American forests there is absolute) y 
no doubt, and the grazing of sheep in timber reserves, at least, should be forever prohibited. 


SHEEP IN TRE OPEN PARK WOODS OF YELLOW PINE (PINE SEKDLINGS SURE TO SUFFER). BLACK MESA 
TIMBER RESERVE. 





A WINTER HUNT IN ARKANSAS. 


BOUT 
ber 20, 


Decem- 
1991, 
found me 
ready to start 
for my an 
nual hunting 
trip to the 
canebrakes ol 
Arkansas. My 
two oldest 
boys, Ray and 
Will, 
neighbor boy’ 


with a 
Johnnie How- 

ey, boarded 
train for Kansas City. 
were joined by Adam Hilkey and 
Pottier. Hilkey is an old friend of 
who would much rather run wild in 
hang around near civiliza 
Pottier lives in Kansas City 


the Santa Fe 
Here we 
E. A 
mine 
the woods than 
tion. and has 
for quite a number of years made a careful 
study of the various styles and calibers ol! 
modern rifies, and has also made quite ex 
their shooting qualities 
with most of the new high-power cartridges. 


tensive tests of 
He does not claim to know it all, but he has 


done some shooting that will compare well 
with anything that I have ever witnsssed. I 
have target that he made at 
100 yards, September 9, 1901, upon which a 
50-cent nine out of 


pacented a 


belore me a 


piece entirely covers 
fired. He 


cord for 


ten shots also 
rifles, which 
and accepted by the United 
government, and which is about the neat- 
est thing in the line I have ever seen. He is 
also the owner of the best and neatest lot 


has 
cleaning been 


States 


has 
tested 


of traps for hunting and camping that can 
be found in this part of the country. 

We boarded the Fort Scott & Memphis 
train shortly after 6 o'clock on the evening 
of our arrival in Kansas City, and before 9 
o'clock next day pulled off our luggage at a 
small station in the swamp country near the 
St. Francis river. After finding a suitable 
about making camp. We 
and as there were 


location we set 


had three tents, just six 


in the crowd, we had plenty of room. Two 
of the tents were used for bed rooms, while 
an extra large tent with six-foot 

used for kitchen, sitting room, etc. 


walls was 
We had 
tent 
were entirely at home in all kinds of 
weather. 
We had no hunt any’ the first 
day, but the following morning found five of 


a sheet-iron cook stove for this 
SO We 


large 
iargee 


time to 


us in the woods, leaving one man in camp 
or cook. When night had brought in the 
last straggler we found that the camp 
yet without 


was 


meat. Most of us had 
signs of both deer and turkeys, but that was 
all. However, I think that 
tramp. No 


hunter can 


seen 


every man en 


joyed the day’s one except a 


genuine 
that 


appreciate the feeling 


stirs a man’s sporting blood when hé¢ 
suddenly comes to a place where the leaves 
lor &@ space covering an acre or have 


all been turned topsy-turvy by the wild tur 


more 


keys. Here and there will be seen a los 


feather that has been shed in a 


little scrap between two proud old gobblers 
Further on 


suddenly 


you may notice that the top 


leaves are the wet ones, and you remark in 
a whisper, “Just fresh!” Yes, no doubt 
they have seen you not two minutes befor 
and suddenly departed for another 
field. You give a hurried glance ahead and 


if there be a good long stretch of open tim 


acorn 


ber you may see in the distance a wavering 
line of dark objects that is soon lost to view 

Well, what next? 
the nearest 


Why, you sit down on 
can find and for the 
next ten minutes mentally kick yourself for 
not being more careful and not 
sharper lookout 


log you 


keeping a 


ahead. How could you 


have been so careless as to make more nois« 
by walking than all those turkeys by their 
scratching? You will not, 
that way next time! 
nine times out of 


an experienced turkey hunter. On 


you think, be 


caught Yes, you will 
just ten, unless you aré 
you g0 
through the woods as stealthily as possible 
and after making a few more bad breaks 
like the one mentioned you suddenly see at 


some distance ahead a fine flock busily en 
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gaged tearing up the leaves and sticks in 
great shape. 

They have not seen you, so you slowly 
come to the ground and begin to travel just 
as you did when you were only ten months 
old. How are your nerves just now? Do 
you breathe regularly or does your wind 
come in little short puffs and then for sev- 
eral seconds stop altogether? Now you 
raise your head just enough to see if they 
are still there at work, and then down again, 
while you continue to crawl over sticks and 
briers, and if need be through a small pud- 
dle of water that you cannot very well get 
around. 

You can dry your clothes, and soon pick 
a few briers from your knees atter this thing 
is all over, but a turkey you must have. 
Perhaps you now see a log at some distance, 
and you endeavor to keep it between your- 
self and the game. At last the log is 
reached and you can hear your heart turn- 
ing summersaults as you drop perfectly flat 
to quiet your nerves and rest a little. At 
this moment you can imagine how proud 
you will feel when you walk into camp that 
evening with a fine gobbler on your shoul- 
der. Buc catching comes pefore hanging. 


You have now raised your head high enough 
to scan the spot where only three minutes 
before you saw the glittering forms of those 
fine birds as they moved about through the 


streaks of sunlight. But all is quiet. You 
rise to your feet muttering something unbe- 
coming a good Sunday school pupil and 
again shoulder your gun. The dog is nearly 
gone and you turn your steps toward camp 
and finally arrive empty-handed. 

Now comes the test of hunting blood. 
You have tried hard all day and killed noth- 
ing. Did you really enjoy the days’ sport, 
when with so much painstaking you failed 
to bring down your game? Will you feel 
just as ready to try it again to-morrow? Can 
you hunt for a whole week in the same 
fashion and still keep your nerve? If you 
can’t, my advice is to get on the train and 
go home at once. Trade your old gun for a 
calf or something else, and never talk hunt 
again. You may have been cut out for some 
eminent position in the political or financial 
world, but don’t hunt. Well, I have diverged. 

Our crowd were all hunters, and though 
entirely defeated on the first day, were just 
as anxious as ever to try it again. We 


started out early the next morning and whe: 
all had returned that evening we found w: 
possessed two turkeys, one deer and an extr: 
fine gray timber wolf. We now had meat i: 
plenty, but for the sake of variety two o: 
the boys took fishing tackle and in abou 
three hours returned with enough bass an: 
catfish to last several days. During the next 
day another turkey was carried in. 

After enjoying another week at this 
camp we concluded to take a trip down th« 
St. Francis river, so we procured lumber 
and built two boats, each sixteen feet long 
four feet wide and sixteen inches deep, cap 
able of carrying about 3,000 pounds each 
After loading our duffle and getting a good 
supply of provisions on board, we drifted 
down about fifty miles, which by land, in a 
straight line, would not have been over 
twenty miles. Here we landed at our old 
camp and a few days afterward witnessed 
one of the worst storms of sleet that has 
ever been known in the state of Arkansas. 
The storm lasted about three days and when 
it abated the trees were laden so heavily 
with ice that thousands of branches, from 
small ones up to those weighing several 
tons, were constantly crashing to the 
ground. Even many of the largest trees 
were borne to the ground with the ponder- 
ous load of sleet, and we were kept dodg- 
ing for the next week in order to avoid some 
falling branch or tree. Two or three times 
when we were sitting in the tent chatting 
and taking things easy we imagined from 
the noise above that a tree was coming 
down directly upon us, and the way we 
rolled out of that tent on fhose occasions 
was a sight for sore eyes. This sleet cov- 
ered the ground for more than two weeks, 
but we had a good camp and game was 
fairly plenty. 

Shortly after the storm we killed two 
more deer, one wild hog and ten turkeys, 
besides quite a number of raccoons, pos- 
sums and smaller game—all that we wished. 
In fact such a variety of game kept our ap- 
petite in the very best trim. 

About this time Pottier and Hilkey found 
it necessary to return home, so one morning 
they boarded a small steamer which was 
ascending the river and bade us good-bye. 
In a few days we again pulled camp, stacked 
our traps on the boats and proceeded down 
the river. 











ELK IN A PRIVATE COLORADO WILD GAME PARK. 
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As we paddled or floated past the many 
canebrakes, rafts of sawlogs and occasional 
cotton-fields in which located the old 
fashioned log cabins, we kept a sharp look 


out for any 


were 


ducks or geese which might 


venture within reach of our shotguns. In 


about ten days we reached the mouth of the 


St. Francis, just 235 miles from 


had built our boats. We now 


where we 
rowed across 
the Mississippi river and camped for about 
two days on a large 


sandbar, where we 


killed some ducks and geese. We were now 
Father of 
swift 


to try a short voyage on the 


Waters, and after following the cur- 


rent for four hours we 


landed at Helena, 
Ark., which was the end of our journey. 
It had 


left home, so after selling our boats we went 


now been two months since we 


aboard a steamer, bound for Memphis, Tenn. 


Alter 
town 


taking in all the sights of this o 
we boarded the cars for home. As 
have hunted in the canebrake country, « 
swamp country, of Arkansas every wint« 
for the past fifteen years or more, it mig} 
not be out of place to say that for a mii 
winter hunting resort there are few 
east of the Rocky Mountains to compa! 
with it. More wild turkeys can be foun 
here than in any other section I have y: 
seen, while deer, although not so plentift 
as in some other sections, will for years t 
find a home. Wildcats 
wolves, raccoons and smaller game is plent 
ful, and it is the winter 
swarms of ducks and geese. 


place 


come secluded 


resort for grea 
Fine fish car 
be caught on any mild winter day, as ever 
stream, lake and bayou is well stocked wit! 
all common varieties. 


. 














LOCATED ON THE PASS. 











rHk BEAR AND HIS CAPTOR. 


BRUIN 


INTERVIEWED. 


BY W. R. SMART. 


OF Montana have 
the natural advant- 
‘ages necessary to 
instill in us a love 
for the hills. the 
streams and the 
woods. Living, as I 
do, adjacent to good 
hunting country, it 
is a great satisfac- 
tion for me to plan a 
hunting trip with my family as companions, 
and to hitch up and travel by wagon into 
the wilds where the puff of the iron horse 
is not heard, where the only smoke is that 
from the pinon logs or the pipe, and where 
the only trouble is that which comes from 
the hardships (?) endured while out. 

On September 5, 1902, having had for 
some weeks an aching and an itching to get 
out with the things wild, my wife, my two 
small children and I started on a two weeks’ 
journey into the hills. I took along my four 
hounds, and having already deciued on our 
hunting grounds, we started for the left- 
hand fork of the Blacktail, in Beaver Head 


County, Montana, fifty miles from Dillon. 


I had previously been advised that this was 
an ideal locality in which to camp, fish and 
hunt. We left Dillon at 7 a. m. 
our camping grounds at 7 p. m. of the same 
day, after a very pleasant drive of fifty miles 
over good mountain roads. It didn’t 
me long to stake out the horses on good 
grass, and pitch tent, after which we ate a 
hearty supper and retired, well fitted for the 
refreshing sleep which we enjoyed. 


and reached 


take 


The next morning we arose early and 
after breakfast I started out to take in the 
sights. I soon came to the conclusion that 
the country was as represented to us, the 
scenery being beautiful, and there being evi 
dence of plenty of game, such as grouse, 
deer, timber squirrels and brook trout. On 
the morning of our second day in camp | 
took my. fishing rod and went down to the 
crystal stream, but a few rods from the tent 
door, for a few casts. I found the trout 
were hungry and good fighters, and almost 
before I knew it had caught enough to last 
us two or three days. And if my readers 
don’t think they tasted good let them sub- 
sist on a beef and pork diet for a year and 
then add fresh mountain trout to the bill of 
fare. 
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One day I decided to take my .22 and go 
for some grouse, which I found plentiful, 
and which made a splendid substitute for 
the trout, by way of diversion. After a 
day’s sport with the grouse I took my dogs, 
my rifle and my camera and started up a 
mountain that was close to camp, expecting 
to get some views and possibly a chance 
shot at some large game. I had not gone 
very far when one of my dogs began to 
bark excitedly. I knew at once there was 
some strange animal close by, as my dogs 
never bark in that manner unless they are 
conscious of being close to something they 
are afraid to tackle. I decided, however, not 
to turn back, so continued to the top of the 
mountain, took some views and returned to 
camp. 

When I arrived my wife had a bear story 
to tell. She said the dog that had made so 
much noise was barking at a big black bear 
that had got hold of a sheep and was eating 
it. I tried to persuade my wife she was 
mistaken, but she had the field glasses on 
him for over an hour from the camp door, 
and was certain it was a bear. I hadn't 
been in camp many minutes when I saw him 
come down the mountain. I! immediately 


picked up my rifle and started to meet him 
I got within 500 yards when he saw me, and 
believing I couldn’t get any closer, I fired 
and knew I hit him, although he didn’t drop 
I shot again, after which he turned around, 
walked a few feet, and dropped out of sight 
I thought sure I had killed him, and returned 
to camp without further investigation. After 
I had reached camp I looked around and to 
my great disappointment saw him crawling 
up the mountain. It was getting dark, and 
as I have always felt a hesitancy to tackle 
a wounded bear, especially in the dark, | 
allowed him to go. 

I didn’t sleep much that night from 
thinking of the bear which I thought would 
soon be mine, and early next morning saw 
me hunting for him in the same locality. 
After a full day of fru...ess search I re- 
turned to camp disheartened and discour- 
aged to think I hadn’t gone after him the 
evening before, even in the dark. 

On September 17th I took a notion | 
would go again for bear, and started in a 
southeasterly direction, taking my four 
dogs. My course led .chrough heavy timber 
along a horse trail. I had gone about a mile 
from camp when I came to a little opening 














SCENE OF OUR CAMP. 
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where I could command a good view of the 
surrrounding country, and where, too, I 
hought a good place to sit down and take 
a smoke. I hadn’t been there many minutes 
pefore I noticed all my dogs intently looking 
in a certain direction. I also looked and 
saw a full grown cinnamon bear, not more 
than 150 yards away, standing broadside. I 
raised my rifle instinctively, resting my 
elbow on my knee, and aiming at his shoul- 
der, fired. It seems I shot a little low, for 
like a flash he ran toward me—for about 
fifty yards—as fast as I ever saw my dogs 
run. While he was coming I kept a bead on 
him, waiting for a favorable chance to give 
him another shot. Suudenly he stopped, 
presenting a splendid broadside shot. I 
fired and he dropped with a groan, shot 
through the heart. 


When I went up I found him stone dead. 
He was a nice specimen, and I really felt 
proud of my good luck. By a special con- 
trivance I managed to get him on my horse, 
and it wasn’t long before my wife stood 
over his inanimate form at camp, admiring 
the result of my work. I skinned him out 
and cut off some steaks for supper, which, 
if we hadn’t known what they were, might 
have been taken for nice pork steaks. 

Of course, after killing a bear, we were 
ready to start home. But our limited time 
was drawing to a close anyway, and 
so, with bronzed faces, strong  consti- 
tutions and enormous appetites as relics 
of the outing, we pulled for home, whcre we 
knew a welcome always awaited us, and to 
which we journeyed as anxiously as a couple 
of weeks before we had left. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A ROLLING STONE. 


“IT got a scare once,” 
iend, “which I 
vas ordered to 


said my ex-cavalry 
will not easily forget. | 
ride finu and recall a 
inting party, which had left the camp of 
ir regiment a few days before, as a sud- 
len dispatch ordering us to intercept some 
ostiles had been received at 
eadquarters in the field. 

“T had not much difficulty in following 

trail, which was the broad, uncon- 
white-man trail, and at sunrise on 
the second morning, from a high ridge, de- 
scried a thin smoke rising from amgng the 
trees down in a canon several miles distant, 
which I made no doubt was their camping 
ground. 

“Partly walking and leading my horse, 
partly riding, in many places sliding down 
the steep mountain side, I made a bee line 
for the spot. When I reached the level 
ground I rode more rapidly, but as I ap- 
proached the spot where I believed the camp 
was located, my horse betrayed signs of 
uneasiness, snorting and _ shying, 
trembling violently and needing the excite- 
ment of the spur to induce him to advance. 

“To the man of tue frontier these actions 
could only indicate one of three things. The 
presence of blood, of wild beasts, bears es- 
pecially, or, worst of all, of Indians. Fear- 
ing the latter most, and having most reason 
to anticipate their appearance at any mo- 
ment, I held my hand over my horse’s nos- 
trils to prevent his snorting, led him back 
some distance and, tying him securely, pro- 
ceeded to crawl cautiously towards the spot 
whence the smoke had arisen. 

“With a good deal of trepidation, yet de- 
termined to verify my suspicions befor 
making a hasty retreat, I crept until, from 
out the underbrush, I could command a view 
of the camp. 


out, 


regimental 


heir 
cealed 


great 


“It was evidentiy 
as the 


deserted. A 
Mexicans call it, or brush 
in the clearing, in front of 


ramada, 
shelter, 


stood which a 


smoldering fire proclaimed it the camp of a 
white man. But horror! 
ject hanging on a tree? 
“The body of 
while alive, 


What was that ob 


a man, 
from which 
hands had beem removed. 
God! Which of 
comrades was the victim? 


others? 


flayed, 
the 


probably 


heaa, feet and 


“Good three 
Where were the 
What had been their fate? 

“Sick almost to fainting, it 
time before I could get my senses in order 
sufficiently to realize, from the 
that the Indians, after performing 
their hellish work had departed, and that it 
behooved me to inspect the camp and ascer 
tain, as far as possible, from indications 
leit, the particulars of the affair, the 
strength of the hostile party, the direction 
they had taken, and so 


my poor 


was some 


profound 
silence, 


forth, so that the 
avenging troopers could take their trail and 
deal a blow that would wipe out that band 
of fiends. 

“Grasping my carbine in my hands, look 
ing cautiously to right and left, I crossed 
the clearing towards the camp. As I ap 
proached the fire I struck my boot against 
something. 
bear. 
hide 


It was the foot and claws of a 
Looking a little further I beheld his 
pegged out and his 
tended jaws. 


head, with dis 
I turned to the body hanging 
on tne tree and sank, overcome, to the 
This time not in sickening horror, 
but in hysterical laughter. 

“It was bruin’s old carcass 
caused me all this trouble. | 
and roared for full 


bethought me of 


ground. 
which had 
roiled 
minutes. Then | 
comrades 


ove! 
ten 
recalling my 
who could not be far away. 

“A few shots brought an answering vol 
ley and they were 


soon in camp, packed 


and started on the return trip, but it was 
some time before I mustered courage to tell 
the troup what a scare I had got, and into 
what a blue funk a skinned and suspended 
bear had put me.” 
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DARKAROOM DISSERTATIONS. 


BY HARRY C. RUBINCAM. 


The name of Alfred Stieglitz stands for 
everything that is artistic in photography. 
To be able to reproduce his “Spring Show- 
ers” is a pleasure indeed and it should prove 
an education to those earnestly pursuing 
the art of photography. 

The Philadelphia salon is dead! And 
dead, mind you, of an ailment that is courted 
in most phases of life; an ailment that 
nourishes commercial progress and fosters 
social success. In both the degree of accom- 
plishment advances as the measure of popu- 
lar favor increases, but in art, even when it 
it is photographic, the reverse of this 
rule holds as has been most strikingly 
demonstrated by the decadence of more 
than one misguided effort to upbuild an 
art standard by pandering to the tastes 
of the hoi polloi of photography and sacri- 
ficing thereby the true principles of art. Let 
us therefore erect among the mental mar- 
kets in the graveyard of our memories, a 
shaft of craven marble, and let there be 
inscribed thereon this epitaph: “In memory 
of the Philadelphia salon. It tried to be too 
popular.” 


And who knows but that some day a 
resurrection of the salon may result if a 
keen realization of the true art takes hold 
of our dear brethren in the Quaker City. 
and I would like to see a continuation of 
the salon on the basis that was so satisfac- 
tory in years gone by, that is from an ar- 
tistic standpoint, for the outsider liked it not. 
So far as the failure of the present salon is 
concerned, the uncertain course of its de- 
clining days leads me to share the views 
of the old darky minister who officiated at 
the funeral of “Whistling Bill.” Bill was 
shiftless beyond endurance and a disgrace 
to the community. One day he was found 


dead near the railroad tracks, everything 
pointing to his having been hit by an en- 
gine. The darkies for miles around gath- 
ered at the funeral, and the aged parson, 
who had sorrowingly watched Bill’s later 
days, looked slowly over the assembly and 
said: “Bredern an Sistahs, we has met yer 
tday t’ pay ouah las’ sad respecks t’ 
Whistlin’ Bill. Some say he was er bad 
man an’ some say he was er good man. 
Whar he is gone we do not know, but in th’ 
depths of ouah grief we has one consolashun 
—he is dead.” 


A Denver newspaper has published a 
series of photographic studies of working 
men. Heading the list is “The Blacksmith,” 
and a well chosen beginning, for in prose 
and song and rhyme the blacksmith has 
exhibited traits of character that endear him 
to our hearts. How fondly do we remem- 
ber the days when we stopped on our way 
from school to admire the swelling of his 
bull neck as he beat the heated iron. How 
we would draw back in fascinated fear of 
the fierceness of his eyes as he swung 
mighty blows of the huge hammer at the 
welding iron his admiring assistant held on 
the anvil. And how he would smile when 
later we pounded the bunches of flint-like 
muscles on his hairy arm or tried in vain to 
encompass the spreading breadth of his 
herculean shoulders with our chubby arms. 
Ah, yes! the blacksmith! He—but what is 
this I see in this newspaper study? A 
leather apron and a woolen shirt, ’tis true, 
but can this be a blacksmith? Where is 
that rugged chin and that swelling neck, 
and those shoulders! why two such shirts as 
this would not have covered the friend of 
our childhood, and where are the muscles 
that seamed those hairy arms? A black- 


smith? No, it cannot be, and yet—yes! yes! 
(5) 
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I see. In his left hand he holds a rasp and 
his right hand grasps a claw-hammer. An 
honest workmen and an honorable trade. 
Not a blacksmith, my friend, but a horse- 
shoer. Yes, a modern horseshoer. The pho- 
tographer never stopped on his way from 
school to see the sights in the light of a 
glowing forge and fiying sparks, that is all. 


“It will do” has been the death knell of 
many a good picture. Whenever I hear the 
phrase I feel sad, and I was sad the other 
night when I viewed the set of slides the 
Colorado Camera Club sent to the Slide In- 
terchange, for each succeeding slide bore 
upon its face “It will do” as plain as though 
recorded in printed words and punctuated 
with an ever multiplying array of exclama- 
tion points. Thousands of people will gaze 
upon those slides and mould their opinions 
of the Colorado Camera Club with impres- 
sions made by what they see and what these 
opinions will be may be surmised when I 
say that of the hundred odd slides shown, 
there were seven good ones. The rest—but 
why speak of them more than to say they 
will be passed in all their badness by the 
prize-package system of the interchange, 
and for twelve long months will be a circu- 
lating detriment to tneir sponser. During 
all its vicissitudes the Colorado Camera 
Club has held its place among the first 
clubs of the country in point of work exhib- 
ited, and it is with sorrow and sadness I 
now see the club’s reputation sacrificed to a 
policy that has for its motto: “It will do.” 


You may remember some remarks I 
made sometime since about a certain friend 
who was floundering along in photography, 
disregarding the primary principles of its 
chemistry and theories, and still wondering 
at his failures. He did not like my remarks. 
In fact, he wrote me a letter on the subject. 
It “jarred” him. But it set him to thinking 
and last week I saw three prints of his mak- 
ing that no one would be ashamed of. There 
are lots of amateurs suffering from stagna- 
tion, who would get to work and accomplish 
something if some one gave them a good, 
hard mental jolt. So I will continue to call 
attention to the shortcomings of _ photo- 
graphy and photographers, and if, now and 
then, I reach some fellow who gets up and 


does something, I will loudly and gleefully 
shout “Tag!” 


There are some men wuo do not know 
when they have said enough. When Mr. C 
W. Taylor, Jr., wrote “Why My Negatives 
Are Bad,” he would have had a masterpiec« 
if he had stopped when he exhausted th« 
title subject. But no. He must, with ques 
tionably modesty, by tne way, append “Some 
Photographs That Are Good.” At least that 
is the heading, but as these are not as good 
as the bad ones are bad, they should not 
have been included. Without tnis appendix 
we coula overlook his constant reference to 
“capping the lens,” which rather inclines 
one to the .mpression that perhaps his pub 
lishers have been holding up the manu 
script for a quarter of a century, and ws 
might even condone his recommendation 
that the head rest, that relic of bygone 
days, that constant effort has finally suc 
ceeded in landing on the rubbish pile, be 
used by the amateur. When he confines 
himself to why his negatives are bad, he is 
charmingly instructive, and I could make up 
a list of some several hundred photographers 
who would throw away in disgust some of 
their most cherished negatives, could they 
read this book and learn what a villainously 
bad negative looks like. 


“Do you mean to tell me,” I overheard 
the other day, “that those fine pictures were 
really made with films?” (Crescendo.) Then 
followed redoubted assurances and ex- 
clamatory expressions of doubt. So I sat 
me down to meditate. The film has some 
bad reputation among those who do not 
know. Why? Because of its associations. 
The daylight loading film is a marvel of 
simplicity. It is light, compact and offers 
the possibility of unlimited exposures. It 
therefore appealed to the uninitiated, the 
hopelessly uninitiated, I might say, and it 
fell into the company of those who did not 
know the principles of photography from the 
currents of the ocean, who could not tell a 
negative from a positive, who would not 
recognize a picture making possibility if 
they saw one, who pointed the camera at 
the sun and tried to photograph the stars 
and make snapshots in the twilight. ‘hen, 
indeed, was the film in bad company. Its 


constant companion was the fellow who 
(6) 
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knew no more of developing than a hog 
knows of gardening, and its bosom friend 
was the fellow who printed silver paper a 
minute and toned it an hour. And the re- 
sults, my! how I shudder when I think of 
the results. Yet they were proudly exhibit- 
ed. “I aid it,” he would say boastfully. “It’s 
just a film camera you know.” And you 
would then and there resolve that if you 
ever met a film where there was light 
enough to recognize it you would do murder. 
So I say again, the film has some bad repu 
tation among those who do not know. 


A writer in describing a method of trim- 
ming wet bromides says to “cover the print 
with a piece of thin waxed paper generally 
found wrapped around plates and papers.” 
This interested me because I have been 
using “plates and papers” for a good many 
years, and as none of mine were ever 
wrapped with waxed paper, I felt there was 
something still coming to me. So I went to 
a supply house and learned that of all their 
different kinds of plates and papers but one 
was ever wrapped in waxed or oiled paper, 
and that was so packed especially for this 
climate. Thus the instruction of the ama- 
teur merrily continues. 


The New York — recently told of 
two . cross-bred wolf-collies that were 
brought here from abroad. The dogs were 
trained to guard sheep flocks and an ad- 


vanced degree of intelligence is claimed for 
them. The Herald said they were subjects 
of intense interest to amateur photographers 
on the steamer, and soon learned to pose 
themselves when a camera hove in sight, 
assuming statuesque attitudes, with ears 
erect, and everything indicating alertness 
While the Herald has undoubtedly retrieved 
the reputation lost as a result of its wide 
wandering from the narrow path of veracity 
in connection with an imaginary delivery of 
the wild animals in Central Park some years 
ago, its editor should exercise great caution 
in the use of animal stories. If the editor 
had any photographic knowledge the im- 
possibility of the story would have been so 
glaringly apparent that I am sure he would 
have edited it to read “stuffed dogs,” in- 
stead of restless collies crossed with the 
more restless timber wolf. 


The number of prints submitted to the 
Eastman Kodak Company for their kodak 
progress competition was upwards of 21,000 
The Ladies’ Home Journal competition beat 
this in point of numbers, but when you con- 
sider that the latter competition was open 
to all cameras, while the Eastman competi- 
tion was limited to pictures made with ko- 
daks, the number of prints received is as- 
tounding. Perhaps it also demonstrates the 
fact that photography is not on the wane 
Or is it “‘kodakery” that is upheld as stil 
holding sway? : 
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FOR A SENSIBLE COLORADO LAW. 


The Fourteenth Legislative Assembly of 
Colorado will soon be in session. Its mem- 
bers, chosen by a majority of the voters, 
are directed and expected to enact laws nec- 
essary for and beneficial to the communities 
which they severally represent. Each section 
of the state has its separate interests—min- 
ing, agriculture, stock, manufacturing—all 
growing as the population increases, and 
each striving in generous rivalry to outdo 
the other in production and in profit to the 
commonwealth. Each representative will 


play his honest part in the Legislature, and 
as in duty bound, will work for the interest 
of his constituents, and all will, no doubt, 
pull together to the end that wise and judi- 


cious rules may be made for the government 
and regulation of commerce, trade and taxa- 
tion. Let us hope that they will give their 
sanction to as few laws as possible, for the 
books are burdened already with freak enact- 
ments that puzzle the lawyers and paralyze 
the citizens. 

As a sample of the cumbersome statutes 
that originate in the brains of sage-brush 
statesmen, and are born of the combina- 
tions of cranks that have biennially afflicted 
us for the past ten years, I would cite the 
present law for the protection of game birds, 
beasts and fish, the property of the state. 
It is ludicrously verbose and fatally ineffi- 
cient, especially the latter, in that it lacks 
the very essential principle that should be 
embodied in any statutory enactment, viz.: 
the providing of means for its execution and 
of proper penalties for its infraction. For ex- 
ample: With a country three and one-half 
times as large as the state of Maine, which 
has twenty paid wardens and a hundred spe- 
cials, in the shape of guides and hotel pro- 
prietors, Colorado makes scant provision for 
the maintenance of one commissioner and 
three wardens. The munificent sum of $600 
is vouchsafed the chief for his traveling ex- 
penses for two years, when transportation 


rates are 2% to 3 cents per mile, and the 
miles from his headquarters to outlying dis- 
tricts are from 300 to 1,000. This picayunish 
policy has been kept up until the game fields, 
once the most attractive on the continent, are 
almost barren of the animals that formerly 
made it truly the “sportsman’s paradise.”’ 

With all the natural advantages that 
should make the state a perfect resort for 
all men who desire to hunt, and a delight 
to every lover of wild life, Colorado has, in 
the last ten years, fallen behind the ancient 
and populous districts of the East, and its 
old-time reputation as a hunter’s field is 
eclipsed by many localities that are within 
a day’s ride of New York and Philadelphia. 
There are more deer to-day in Maine (ten: to 
one) than here, and as many elk in Vermont 
as in Colorado. 

Where it has been my delight to see herds 
of 1,000 to 1,500 of the latter in a dozen dif- 
ferent parts of the state, it would now be 
hard to find a dozen herds of fifty each. We 
all know the fate of the buffalo, and why 
not even a skull is left to tell the tale of 
his extinction. We can see, also, the finish 
of the prong-horn antelope, unless something 
radical is done for his preservation. From 
countless thousands on the plains thirty 
years ago, the representatives of this beauti- 
ful animal have dwindled to a few little bands 
of ten to twenty, whose only safety is eternal 
vigilance, to the extent that they have even 
learned to visit their accustomed drinking 
places only at night;and very soon the places 
that knew them once so well shall know them 
no more forever. They wiil be remembered 
even as the buried cities of the Nile; as Tyre 
and Ninevah, and Babylon the Great. 

As for the deer that once were found ev- 
erywhere in Colorado, many districts are now 
as barren of their presence as the rocks of 
Labrador are of penguins. 

In the White river and Bear river regions 
—practically the only remaining refuge of 
the mule deer—I am told that it has been 
dificult for the average hunter this year, 
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in what should be the only open season (Sep- 
tember) to obtain his one buck. The idiotic 
law, however, permits the slaughter to go 
on through the month of October, which is 
the “rutting season,” when bucks are not fit 
to eat, and while the herds are moving on 
regular trails from their summer haunts to 
the pinon-covered hills and brakes along the 
borders of Utah. At this time any fool with 
a gun can sit on the trail and kill a deer; 
often he mistakes “something moving in the 
brush” for a deer and kills his companion. 

I think the open season for this game-- 
the deer, not the fool—should be confined to 
the month of September, for reasons which 
I have given in a dozen previous articles, and 
which will appeal to the sense of every man 
who has any right to the title of “sportman.” 

With the passing of these creatures, which 
is inevitable, unless radical measures for 
their preservation are enforced, comes not 
only a great deprivation to the people of the 
state in the loss of an asset that is pleasant 
to contemplate, but also the cutting out of 
a- great financial benefit, when this attrac- 
tion fails to appeal to the thousands of vis- 
itors from without our borders, who annually 
come to us and expend their money among 
our merchants, our railroads, in our hotels 
and with the residents of the game fields, if 
only for the sake of seeing these animals in 
their native haunts, in numbers suggestive 
of something beyond and above what the 
limits of a “park’’ or “preserve” can offer. 

As to changes in the law, I would first sug- 
gest the appointment as commissioner of a 
sportsman and a person of sufficient courage, 
both physical and moral, to cope with the 
iniscreants who defy the laws. Secondly, an 
appropriation of money sufficient for neces- 
sary traveling and other expenses sufficient 
to enable the commissioner to reach prompt- 
ly, and to prosecute persistently, any 
breaker. 


law- 
In this connection I would suggest 
that if the treasury of the state is not equal 
to this demand (as it has not been hereto- 
fore), then let us depart from this senseless 
legislation and something practical. 
Let us emulate the example of other states 
(some older, some younger), and provide a 
license, both on non-resident 
hunters. Twenty-five 


adopt 


and resident 
have already 
done this to their advantage, and all of Can- 
ada has for years imposed it 


states 


In consequence, 


big game is abundant wherever the law s 
enforced. I will only refer to New Bru 
wick, where the license is $30, British Colu 
bia, $50, and Wyoming, $40. Note the con: »- 
quence: New Brunswick is the Mecca »f 
every man who wants a caribou, and he or 
his descendants, for a hundred years to com», 
will be able to get one there so long as this 
law is good. To British Columbia go the 
sportsmen who look for variety and abuni- 
ance of all big game, for there protection 
means something, and elk, deer and bear 
abound. In Wyoming is the “city of refuge’ 
of the elk, and it is the only state in the 
Union where any number of these noble an- 
imals can now be found. I hope that every 
sportsman in Colorado who cares for thie 
conservation of the game will lend his aid 
and use his influence with his representatiy: 
to the end that this suggestion may be em- 
bodied in the game law. I can see no othe: 
solution of the question, “How shall we pr 
serve our big game?” The lamp of experienc« 
as shown in the example of other states 
should guide our errant feet and wandering 
wits and bring to us all the realization o! 
a hope that has been so long deferred, and 
which otherwise is sure to end in despai: 
for so certainly as the present inefficient and 
ineffectual system is persisted in, just so 
surely will the big game of Colorado, in th: 
next few years, be a memory, and the glory) 
of the state as a hunting ground will hav: 
departed. J. 3.T 
Denver, Colo. 


M. P. Dunham, one of our subscribers « 
Ovando, Montana, writes as follows unde 
date of November 16th: “A very sad occu: 
rence happened here this week. A young ma! 
named Moore anda friend went hunting dee: 
They were successful in getting one, and put 
ting the animal on a horse, Moore started 
for home, while his friend continued to hunt 
The latter hadn’t gone far when he saw some 
thing move and fired at it. When he cam: 
up to the object fired at he found he had 
aimed very accurately, having shot his com 
panion, who fell to the ground mortal) 
wounded. The ball passed through both leg 
just below the body, breaking one bone and 
penetrating the fleshy portion of the othe 
leg. Moore died of the wound and was burie 
day before yesterday. Moore lived at Helen 
ville, eighteen miles from here.’ (Anothe 
case of “the fool-killer needed.”’—Ed.) 
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A HUNTER TELLS OF HIS TRIP. 


John W. 


Colorado Springs enjoyed a six-weeks’ hunt 


Garrett and Frank Carrick of 


in the White River country, Colorado, the 
They brought back the law’s full 
allowance on deer and elk. They made their 


past fall. 


headquarters at John Goff’s camp, Marvine 

Lodge, but made numerous side trips and 

traveled over a large amount of territory. 
“We found that it was a great deal easier 


proposition,” said Mr. Garrett in speaking 


about the trip, “to get elk around Marvine 


Lodge than it was deer. The deer had all 


been frightened away from the vicinity of 


e camp by the great number of hunting 


arties that had been there in the earlier 


part of the season. As the elk season opened 





QUW ELK AND CALVES IN DENVER CITY PARK. 


after we arrived in the country we were able 
to get them a great deal better than the deer 
We both got our share of the latter, but it 
took some hard traveling to doit. Not find- 
ing any in the vicinity of Marvine Lodge, we 
went over to Trappers’ lake, and finding non« 
there, a distance of 


went to Goff’s ranch, 


thirty-five miles. The game was not more 
pientiful here than it was at the ranch, how- 
ever, and | went on to the White river, hunt- 
ed down it about fifteen miles, and crossed 
over and hunted along Piceance creek, where 
I was finally successful. Going late as we 
did to take in the elk season, we found the 
deer all scared out of their usual haunts and 
had to travel over a great deal more country 
to find them. The game is not killed off s 


much as it is frightened away.” 
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GAME LAW ADVICE. 





As a resident of the Western slope, and 
having lived in the center of the game re- 
gions of Colorado for the past twenty years, 
and each year indulging in an outing to en- 
joy the sport, I will say that I have seen the 
large game of western Colorado become less 
in number as the years go by, and why? Be- 
cause the large majority of persons who go to 
the hills to hunt simply ignore the provisions 
of the game law. And again, because the offi- 
cers who are appointed to protect our game 
rarely attempt to perform the duties which 
they are sworn to do and which they should 
do without fear or favor. Until our game 
laws are strictly enforced the game will surely 
become less, while it should, if so enforced, 
increase from year to year if the law is re- 
spected. If the state enacts game laws it 
should see that these laws are enforcd, but 
if we are to permit outside parties to hunt in 
our game regions and slaughter the deer and 
elk without let or hindrance, then we had 
better go out of the game protection business. 

I estimate that over one-half of the 
horned elk and deer killed during the season 
are killed in their summer quarters by tour- 
ists who care no more for the law than they 
care for the animals which they so wantonly 
destroy. 

Another class of butchers are those who 
lie in ambush on the runways and shoot the 
game down without the slightest regard to 
sex or size, and should the victims of their 
lawiess shooting not happen to suit their 
fancy, they are left to rot where they fall. 
Again, there is the game hog, who kills more 
than he dares to be found with; he therefore 
leaves part of his unlawful killing hanging 
in the mountains for food for the magpies. 
And then there are those who hunt solely for 
the hides of the deer, and who are difficult 
to catch in the act, but if captured they 
should be made to suffer the full extent of 
the law. 

1. the game laws are to be revised during 
the coming session of our Legislature, I 
would suggest, among other amendments, 
tha. the open season for the killing of deer 
be from the 25th day of September to the 
first day of November. This would, in a 
measure, put a stop to the killing of these 
animals during the hot weather when the 


game cannot be preserved for a sufficie: 
length of time to consume it. I would als 
suggest that the killing of elk and antelop 
be porhibited for a number of years, in orde 
to give them a chance to multiply in numbe: 
FRED A. GORDON. 
Glenwood Springs, Colo. 





AS OTHERS SEE US. 


“We got our two bucks apiece, all the law 
allows, and bagged three bears besides,”’ sai: 
H. E. Jenkins of Cleveland, Ohio, while talk 
ing of his achievements in Denver on Novem 
ber 16th. “But there was a grizzly over i 
Routt county that we would have foregon: 
everything else to have knocked over. How 
big was he? Well, we didn’t see anything but 
his tracks, which measured 11x16 inches in 
the snow, but the broncho buster, Grimsley, 
whom we met over there, said he met the 
bear in the trail one day and the old fellow 
was ‘as big as the saloon at Wolcott,’ as he 
described it.” 

“IT shouldn’t think you would dare to 
shoot at such a creature,” interrupted an 
open-mouthed bystander. “Supposing you 
only wounded him, where would you be 
then?” 

“It’s no sport to shoot rabbits,” said the 
Ohio man, contemptuously. “A hunter must 
take chances; that’s where the fun comes in.” 

Jenkins and a companion, H. N. Sweezey, 
had just returned from a two months’ stay 
in the hunters’ paradise of northwestern Col- 
orado. They are the “scouts,” as they ex- 
pressed it, for a party of twenty-two Ohio 
sportsmen who make regular fall pilgrimages 
to the Maine woods. They are so well 
pleased with the Colorado hunting grounds 
that they will recommend the Colorado trip 
hereafter instead of the outing in Maine. 
They took in the whole field, from antelope 
to elk and bear, and acknowledged having 
been severely tempted by the sight of bands 
of mountain sheep. But they were true 
sportsmen and shot the latter only with their 
field glasses. 

“The opportunities in Colorado for big 
game hunting are limitless,” said Jenkins, 
“but we were surprised to find so little game. 
The pot hunters and hide hunters have come 
pretty near ruining your field, and it cannot 
compare at present with the sport in Maine. 
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1en you enforce your game laws as they 
enforced in the Pine Tree state you will 
m see the difference.” 
He told of ranchmen in Routt county who 
ock down deer by the dozen, freeze the 
at and use it for winter subsistence rather 
an kill their beeves. (And he doesn’t over- 
aw the conditions, either.—Ed.) 
“The game runs over my land, and as long 
ihese would-be sportsmen come over here 
and slaughter it I feel that I have a right to 
ill it,” is the ranchman’s argument. Such 
men, Jenkins says, are not sportsmen and 
ever will be. 
“But to get back to the bear,” said the 
unter. “We followed him for a week, but 
never got a glimpse of the old boy. We found 
a deserted cabin where a two-year-old heifer 
had fallen through the floor into a seven-foot 
cellar. The grizzly was too big to get 
through the door or window, and had clawed 
out the logs at one end until he could effect 
an entrance, and then hauled the heifer out 
of the hole by the neck, dragged her off a 
couple of hundred yards and made a meal. We 
measured his tracks in the snow and they 
were 11x16 inches. He must have been a 
monster. O. M. Grimsley, who took part in 
the Denver broncho busting contest, said he 
met the bear on the trail one day and bruin 


Phote by © W. McGill 


went right by and never noticed him. Grims- 
ley had only a six-shooter and says he didn’t 
attempt to shoot the bear.”’ 

The party saw but one elk during thei! 
stay, and that one they brought down. Moun- 
tain sheep were tolerably plentiful, and Jen 
kins ran across one old fellow with 
which curled once and a half around. 

*‘We cornered the old fellow on a triangu- 
lar bluff,” said Jenkins, “and I thought w 
had him, sure, but the 300 feet down the side 
of the motintain was nothing to him, and 
over he went. I was hoping fervently that 
he would break his neck, so we could take a 
sheep head home, but when we got to the 
ends there he was, skipping gayly away ove! 
the rocks.” 


horns 


We are in receipt of a weasel skin from 
one of our subscribers at Colorado Springs. 
Mr. Gus Macy, who writes as follows: “I 
send you by to-day’s mail the skin of the 
largest weasel I have ever caught, measuring 
twenty-four inches in length. I caught this 
one in a No. 3 trap that I had set for coyotes 
I have caught some very large coyotes the 
past year, and hope soon to land some black 
wolves that are playing 


havoc with oui 


stock.” 


A YOUNG ENTHUSIAST. 
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A YOUNG SPORTSMAN. 

In a past issue we published some remark- 
able shotgun scores made by the eight-year- 
old son of K. I. Konvalinka of Mason City, 
lowa, and in this number we take pleasure 
in presenting the boy’s picture and append 
a letter written by his father under date of 
November 28th: 

*“; send you to-day a photo of my son, 
with five ducks which he killed on November 
22nd. He killed them all on the wing, and on 
two of them he made as pretty a double as 
I ever saw, killing one on each side of the 
boat. I lately saw him kill eight coots flying 
past him, firing as fast as he could load his 
gun. He has killed between twenty-five and 
thirty ducks and over eighty coots, all on 
the wing. 

“te also makes some remarkable scores 
at the traps. During the past summer I 
have nad little time to take him to the traps, 
although I saw him score nine targets out of 
ten, twelve yards rise, a year ago. During 
our carnival he fired twenty shots a day fora 
week, avearging a percentage of 83144. One day 
last summer I took the boy out to shoot some 
gophers with his rifle. Out of fifty shots he 
killed twenty-six, and two of these he killed 
running. 

“He uses the Stevens Favorite rifle, and 
twenty-gauge Parker hammerless, with twen- 
ty-four-inch barrels and weighing 5% pounds. 
He is now eight years old and has used a gun 
for the past two years.” 





GOOD WORK OF GAME WARDEN. 


A newspaper dispatch from Helena, Mon- 
tana, dated November 27th, reads as follows: 
“State Game Warden W. F. Scott brought 
seven offenders to book in Helena yesterday. 
Never in the history of the office of the 
state game warden have there been so many 
convictions in one day as occurred yesterday 
in Judge O’Donnell’s court. In addition to 
the men arrested in the vicinity of York, as 
told in yesterday’s Miner, Frank Mares, the 
leading meat market proprietor of Helena, 
was arrested yesterday on a charge of selling 
grouse contrary to law. He pleaded not guilty 
at first, but later changed his plea and plead- 
ed guilty. He was fined $25 and costs. Fred 
Brewer, who was brought in from York on 
Monday, pleaded guilty to selling grouse and 





AN EIGHT-YEAR-OLD CRACK SHOT. 


he was fined $100 yesterday. He paid $90 and 
gave his note for the balance due. The five 
other defendants who were arrested on the 
same charge also pleaded guilty yesterday 
Del French, one of the five, was fined $25 and 
costs. His father paid the amount. French 
was immediately released. F. D. McCrary 
plead guilty and was fined $20. McCrary, 
however, was unable to pay the amount in 
full, giving his note for the $12.50 due. E. N. 
Spratt and Henry Nelson were both fined $25 
and costs and each paid $20. Walt Williams 
was fined the same amount, but did not have 
any money with which to pay the amount. 


He was given until Saturday to get the 
money.” 
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ANOTGER PAIR OF LOCKED BUCK HORNS. 


The above photo was sent tous b 


the bucks had been dead not more than 36 hours. 


L. P. Kilbourne of St. Francisville, La., who writes as follows: 
* These iocked horns were found in the swamps near St. Francisville. 


f When found—spring of 1902 
Unfortunately, the finder, not knowing the value 


of such a specimen, chopped the heads off, and on taking them home threw them in his yard for his 
dogs tofeed upon. Thus the conditions are as shown in this picture. The horns are now in my pos- 


session,’ 





A GRIZZLY FROM ALASKA. 


Adolf Hockmyer, one of Outdoor Life’s 
subscribers, during the past November re- 
turned to Tacoma, Washington, from Alaska 
and brought back with him a splendid spec- 
imen of grizzly bear skin, killed near Ecok, on 
the Narchicak river, Bristol bay. The skin is 
about nine feet square, while the fur is in a 
prime state of growth, being from four to 
six inches in length. Mr. Hockmyer has the 
following to say anent the capture of this 
specimen: 

“Grizzlies are none too common now, even 
in Alaska, and this is the first seen in that 
leeality for years. He probably wandered 
down from the mountains at the head of the 
Stikine, for the natives were as greatly sur- 
prised at his appearance six months ago as 
if he had been a rare specimen from another 
planet. The black bears in Alaska are not 
particularly savage, and when a band of the 
natives ran into this fellow and he gave them 


chase it took a great deal of persuasion to 
get them started in his direction again. Thei! 
distorted imagination had him the size of a 
moose and I was very anxious to try a shot 
at him to see what my rifle would do against 
his woolly hide. We looked for him fo 
weeks and whenever I failed to be with the 
party che Indians would be run by his bear 
ship until they were worked up to a supe! 
stitious fear that it was no bear at all 
the deyil trying to look as much like a | 
as he could. Six weeks ago I was out wi 
the Indians again when we found his tracks 
We followed two days, camping at night and 
resuming the chase in the 
third morning I had gone away 
camp when I heard shots. The had 
charged the campers and they had just filled 
him full of lead from their 30-40 rifles. It 
takes a lot to kill a grizzly of his size and 
he gave chase for nearly fifteen minutes be 
fere the loss of blood brought him to the 
ground.” 


but 
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LION AND DEER FIGHT. 


G. W. Raymond, proprietor of the Big L 
ranch, near Long’s Peak, Colorado, during 
the past fall, was a witness of a terrific battle 
between a large mountain lion and a big buck 
deer. He had been hunting for the lion in a 
wild district south of the peak and had been 
forced to take refuge in the cliffs about half 
way up the summit of Mount Meeker, which 
adjoins Long’s peak. The storm grew. to a 
blizzard and he camped for the night under 
some overhanging rocks. 

Just at daylight in the morning the storm 
cleared and far below him in a clearing he 
saw the lion and a deer engaged in a ter- 
rific contest. The lion is one which the 
ranchers in the vicinity of the peak have 
hunted now for three years. He was known 
by his huge tracks, which measured five 
inches. His den is among the rocks at the 
foot of Long’s peak, but he makes frequent 
excursions to the near-by ranches, carrying 
off calves and colts, and this fall killed a 
yearling on the Estes Park Land and In- 
vestment Company ranch. 

Mr. Raymond’s version of the fight is told 
in the following clear and comprehensive 
words. 

“The deer stood in the middle of the 
clearing and the lion circled around him 
Every few minutes the deer would charge 
with his head, but the lion was usually too 
quick for him. Finally in one of the charges 
the buck missed the lion and his antlers 
struck a boulder, breaking one short off. 
Then I saw one of the bloodiest fights I have 
ever witnessed. The lion, quick as lightning, 
sprang onto the deer’s flank. The buck strug- 
gled to his feet and shook him off. The lion 
carried with him, however, a great piece of 
flesh. Then it was a scrap to the finish. The 
deer did not try to escape, but charged the 
lion repeatedly. As often as he struck him 
he would send the huge, tawny body over and 
over in the dirt, but the lion would recover 
in an instant, and when the deer missed him 
he would jump for his back. For a long time 
he did not strike a vital blow, but finally he 
landed fairly in the middle of the back, and 
the deer went down never to come up again. 
For a long time he fought on the ground, but 
gradually grew weaker. 

“All of this had happened probably in five 


minutes and I had been so excited watching 
them that I had not tried to get near enough 
to get a shot. I clambered down from the 
rocks and got on to a point nearer and within 
range. The deer was dead by that time 
and the lion, covered with blood, had dragged 
the body to the farther end of the clearing. 
As I got in sight of them the second time the 
lion scented me. For an instant he stood 
erect over the body and then bounded off 
among the rocks. 

“IT brought the deer’s head back to the 
ranch, but the antlers are so badly broken 
that it is not worth mounting. The flesh of 
the animal was literally in shreds. I fol- 
lowed the lion for several hours, but it was 
of no use. After he scented me he kept a 
safe distance.” 





COWBOY ROPES A WOLF. 


While coming to town last Monday morn- 
ing by way of Sulphur canon Walter James 
of the well-known James brothers, stock 
growers, had quite an exciting time with a 
gray wolf. 

As he was going down into Sulphur creek 
at its head, James saw the wolf eating on 


the carcass of a dead horse and rode within 
seventy-five yards of it before being discov- 
ered. When the wolf started to run James 
saw that the animal was lame in one front 
leg, having been shot. James was unarmed, 
excepting a cowboy’s weapon, a lariat, which 
he took down and started after his wolfship. 
Having a down hill run and open country 
he soon overtook the animal and succeeded 
in getting the rope over its head. 

After jerking the wolf over a sage .bush 
it laid still, but when James rode up the 
wolf jumped up and nipped his horse in the 
flank, and as the horse jumped the wolf made 
another grab and caught onto the toe of 
James’ boot, where he hung until a distance 
of a rod or more had been traversed before it 
was shaken off. The wolf was then dragged 
until it was unconscious, when it was easily 
finished with stones.—Meeker (Colo.) Herald. 





During the month of November an albino 
deer was killed by William Hilton*of Sand 
Creek, New Mexico, while during the same 
month a spotted deer—black and white—was 
killed by Dr. J. H. Miller of Jack’s Fork in 
the Choctaw nation. 












IS THIS A JOKE? 


A band of elk is reported to be grazing 

ithin thirty miles of Denver, and in another 
rection a band of antelope is feeding with- 
, twenty miles of that city of 200,000 people. 
rhey wouldn’t last long during the hunting 
eason under the deadly aim of some of Sil- 
er City’s sportsmen.—Silver City (N. M.) 
(Snterprise. 


(Pay no attention to the noisy vaporings 
ff a prattling world, dear editor, and when 
vou come to Denver to hunt elk, be sure you 
‘arry a ticket reading from Denver to New 
Castle or Rifle (about 350 miles), or, better 
still, that you come prepared to spend a few 
weeks in the Jackson Hole country, Wyo- 
ming. The elk are not only not to be found 
within thirty miles of Denver, but those with- 
in the confines of the state are now about as 
scarce as the proverbial hen’s tooth. While 
there are a few badly scared antelope east of 
the city, we hope to have a bill before our 
next assembly that will protect them (and 
the elk, also,) for a reasonable length of time 
-or forever.—Ed.) 





QUAIL FEED ON HOPPERS. 





J. W. Catick, one of our subscribers at San 
Bernardino, California, while hunting dur- 
ing the month of November near Verdemont, 
California, killed quail the crops of which 
were filled with grasshoppers, a very unusual 
diet for these birds in California. Mr. Catick 
sends us the following newspaper clipping 
covering the occurrence: : 

“J. W. Catick and Al Frantz went quail 
hunting yesterday near Verdemont, in Cajon 
pass. The hunters found plenty of quail and 
they bagged the limit of birds allowed by 
law, twenty-five to each hunter. The quail 
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were in fine condition, and as there is not 
much feed for the birds in that locality the 
nimrods were at a loss to understand the 
cause of their good health, until they began 
to clean some of them. They were surprised 
to find them full of grasshoppers. In going 
over the ground afterwards Catick and 
Frantz noticed that there were hundreds of 
hoppers jumping over the ground.” 





LOOSE TEXAS LAW. 


Editor Outdoor Life—We enclose herewith 
a picture showing how does and fawns are 
slaughtered in Texas. We hope that through 
the medium of your excellent magazine you 
will use the influence at your command to 
induce our sportsmen and our coming assem- 
bly to provide a game law that will put a 
stop to this senseless slaughter. 


(Signed) WESLEY MANN. 
W. H. JONES. 


D. C. BOLINGER 
Waco, Tex. 


We called the attention of our Texas 
sportsmen, in our December issue, to the 
need of a change in their game law, which 
now allows the killing of ten deer in a sea- 
son, and which places no restriction on the 
killing of does or fawns. Such a law is a 
disgrace to any state, and more especially to 
a state so abounding in enlightened sports- 
men and in legal talent as is Texas. The 
editor of Outdoor Life had the pleasure of 
hunting the past season in company with 
the three gentlemen whose names are at- 
tached to the above letter and he knows 
that they can be depended upon to assist 
to the fullest extent of their power in arous- 
ing sentiment in favor of, and in helping 
draft, any measure that will afford better 
protection to the Texas game.—Ed.) 
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ADVANTAGE OF UNIFORM LAWS. 


The necessity for some agreement between 
states regarding game laws was illustrated 
here recently by a case in the justice court, 
J. W. Negus was arrested for having in his 
possessions several bushels of trout, which he 
was trying to sell. The game season closed 
in Wyoming October 3list, and it is against 
the law to at any time sell game caught or 
killed in the state. Negus’ attorney pleaded 
that the fish were caught in the Bear river 
over the Utah line, and that the court had 
no jurisdiction, a contention which was sus- 
tained and the prisoner released. As the 
catch was made just over the Wyoming line, 
and the Bear river runs from Wyoming into 
Idaho, the necessity of an understanding be- 
tween states is apparent.—Kemmerer, Wyo- 
ming, Fontinalis. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Leadville News has the followin 
brief account of a bear hunt taken by 
sportsman: “Last Sunday Sidney Berry le! 
Leadville to spend a week hunting an 
otherwise enjoying himself. He was loade 
with a Winchester, a six-shooter anu severa 
belts of cartridges, and assured his friend 
he would bring them all some bear mea 
when he came back. While he was walkin: 
along he suddenly met Mr. Bruin face | 
face. He felt that he was too close to hi 
bearship to exchange pleasantries, so h: 
dropped his gun, which suddenly becam: 
very heavy, and made for the nearest tre: 
Mr. Bruin ambled leisurely over to the tre: 
sat down beneath, and commenced to mak: 
a minute examination of Sidney, which took 
him three hours. Sidney said that thos« 
three hours were the longest he ever ex 
perienced, before the bear was driven away 
by his companions.” 
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OFFICERS COLO. GAME AND FISH PROTECTIVE ASS'N. OF DENVER. 


Local Sportsmen Organize. 


Denver sportsmen have at last come forth from what it seemed wasa chaos of eternal lethargy. 
and we have asa result the Colorado Game and Fish Protective Ass’n., of Denver. It has all the 
dimples, ruddiness and ruggedness of a healthy infant—in fact before this issue is out of press we 
hope to see the charter membership at 200. 

It was formally organized in Denver on the evening of November28, when 60 preliminary charter 
members were enrolled. The object is clearly defined in the title. If we were toenumerate the many 
things which this organization will set out to do we would consume more epace than is allotted to the 
game department of our magazine. It can be authoratively stated in brief, however, that a vigorous 
crusade will be waged against the game butchers, and that, through the organization, a supreme 
effort will be made to have better laws enacted and to have these laws better enforced. This is the 


object of the club in a nutshell. 

Now as to what isdesired: Every city, town and hamlet in Colorado is asked to form a branch 
of the Colorado Game and Fish Protective Ass’n. A set of by-laws will be ready shortly, and by 
organizing in conformity with these rules any club can become a branch of the organization. Pueblo 
already has a branch with 160 members, and it is hoped within the next month to enlist Colorado 
Springson the roll. A-set of by-laws, as well as any otber information desired, can be had by writing 
the president, J. J. Huddart, Bank Block, or E. L. Bostwick, secretary, Union Depot, Denver, 

The officets elected by the Denver branch for the ensuing year are as follows: President, J. J. 
Huddart; vice-president, C. M. Hicklin; secretary, E. L. Bostwick; treasurer, B. F. Vreeland; Execu 
tive committee consists of above officers and the following: C. E. Butler, John P. Lower, Rudolf 
Borcherdt, Jos. Monnig and J. A. McGuire. 

















The accompanying cut will convey 
a slight suggestion of our 


1903 Calendar 


The picture handsomely litho- 
graphed in suitable colors; the 
days of the month large enough 
to be seen without straining the 
eyes. Size 16x 24 inches. 


After December 15th a limited 
number will be mailed upon appli 
cation, on receipt of 3 cents in 
stamps to cover postage, Address 
Section 1, Advertisifig Dept. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co., 
99 Cedar St., New York. 
Ss. C. MADDEN, Sales Agent, 


423 Opera House Block, 
Denver, Colo. 
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Outdoor Life, 
Denver, Colo. 

Gentlemen:- 

In answer to yours of the 27th, in regard to space for 
December number, will say that this will be too late for our class of 
goods. 

We shall certainly remember you next season, as your 
Magazine is one of the best advertising mediums I have found. Have 
had more inquiries fram one insertion in your magazine, than all put 


together, in which I heve advertised. Kindly return cuts. 
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Outdoor Life is published by J. A. McGuire and J. A. Ricker on thelist of each month at No, 18% 


Curtis Street, Denver. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which the magazine is devoted are always solicited. 
Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of the date of their publication. 
All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later than the 





PRIVATE FISHING PARKS. 

A Denver daily paper of December Ist re- 
ported the news that a company of men 
would soon be formed to establish private 
trout lakes and a hatchery in Platte Canon, 
Colorado, the article further stating that the 
plan was to raise trout for the market and 
to conduct the scheme much on the order of 
that which a year or two ago brought dis- 
grace on the name of William Radcliffe of 
Grand Mesa Lakes, and, incidentally, upon 
the state of Colorado, for having on its stat- 
ute books a law which allows a measure so 
discriminating and so disastrous to the 
individual rights of our citizens. 

As our readers all know, there is a clause 
in the present game law of Colorado allow- 
ing the private acquirement of lakes for the 
alleged purpose of propagation, but the real 
purpose of which is to keep off trespassers (7?) 
in the form of the common citizen, to keep 
such lakes well stocked at the state’s ex- 
pense, to allow the owners just a little better 
fishing than the rest of us can afford—and 
lastly, and mostly objectionably, to sell trout 
in the open markets the year round, without 
regard to openor close season on game fishes. 
The above is actually allowed under the pres- 
ent law by the payment of a nominal fee to 
the state for what is called a “private fishing 
park license,” and the stipulation on the part 
of the owner that he shall turn over to the 
state each year ten per cent. of the natural 
increase—which latter clause, as well as a 
similar one which appears in the provisions 
of the private game park license, means ab- 
solutely nothing. 

If the gentlemen referred to by the Den- 
ver paper decide to establish private lakes 
in the Platte canon, or anywhere else in this 
state, there is no law at present that will 
prohibit them from carrying out their de- 
sires; but for the benefit of the common peo- 


5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. 





ple, and in the interest of the good name of 
Colorado, we hope the present private lake 
and private park provisions of our game law 
will, at the coming assembly, be forever ob- 
literated from our books. If ever an unpop- 
ular and discriminating measure soiled the 
pages of an active bill, the above clause cer- 
tainly does in this state 

AS an example of what the measure al- 
lows, we may but mention the condition ex- 
isting at Grand Mesa lakes, where an inno- 
cent fisherman was defenselessly slain by a 
“deputy game warden” in the employ of the 
owner of the lakes, William Radcliffe, while 
the aforesaid fisherman was catching trout 
which rightfully should belong to the state. 
The Radcliffe lakes are located at the head- 
waters of some of the best trout streams in 
the Grand Mesa section. As all fishermen 
know, the headwaters and lakes contiguous 
to such headwaters are the natural spawning 
ground of the trout. The result was that by 
conforming to the present law and paying 
the nominal license fee exacted, Mr. Radcliffe 
was able to have the trout come up to his 
very door, deposit their spawn, and then sell 
the offspring, when large enough, in the open 
markets. Then, in return for this, the law 
provided that the owner of such lake should 
give to the state ten per cent. of the trout 
which in reality the state gave him. In other 
words, Mr. Radcliffe only retained ninety per 
cent. of the trout which the state gave over 
to him. Philanthropic Mr. Radcliffe! And 
the esteemed gentleman is a full-fledged, 
loyal and consistent subject of His Royal 
Highness, King Edward VII. of England, to 
whom he appealed for redress when, after be- 
coming enraged at the cutting down of one 
of their number in cold blood by the “deputy” 
above referred to, the common citizens of 
Mesa county arose enmasse and burned the 
Radcliffe buildings to the ground. 
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NATIONAL GAME REGULATIONS. 


Legieiation should be provided for the protec- 
tion of the game, and the wild creatures gen 
erally, on the forest reserves. The senseless 
slaughter of game, which can by judicious pro 
tection mopar ene preserved on our national 
reserves for the people as a whole, should be 
stopped at once. It is, for instance, a serious 
count against our national good sense to permit 
the present practice of butchering off such a 
stately and beautiful creature as the elk for its 
antlers or tusks.—Extract from President Roose- 
velt’s message to Congress, Dec. 2, 1902. 


The above words of wisdom are the senti- 
ments of our President of these United 
States. Long have we needed such a man to 
bolster up the milk-and-water courage which 
the hunters of this land possess. That we 
have gone on struggling for so many years 
under the present nonsensical state supervi- 
sion (?) of game is due to many lamentable 
reasons, principal of which is the fact that 
no man at the head of affairs in this country 
has ever before had the stamina and the sa- 
gacity to face the condition as they exist, to 
realize that a change must be made, and to 
offer his support to this change in such 
strong language as that expressed above. 

Is there any possible excuse for inaction 
in face of the above support which is openly 
offered to us? If we were a people ready to 
face emergencies as they arise and act quick- 
ly there would be a dozen bills presented to 
Congress before the session is over. There 
are several good men in America who have 
given this subject careful thought who are 
abundantly capable of drafting a game bill 
on lines of the national control of these ani- 
mals, among them Representative Lacey of 
lowa, author of the Lacey act, and W. T. 
Hornaday, superintendent of the New York 
Zoological Park, and author of some splendid 
works on natural history. The work will 
require time, perseverance, the collection of 
much data and the persistent, dogged deter- 
mination of the author to see it through to 
the unish. But when it is done, the man 
who finishes the task will have immortalized 
his name and placed on the statute books of 
the United States a measure whose good ef- 


fects will not only be enjoyed by himself but 
by his and our posterity. 


Let us hope the right man will come for- 
ward. 





RANGERS’ DUTIES. 

While forest rangers are supposed to act 
as auxiliaries to the state game wardens in 
assisting in the prosecution and apprehension 
of game law offenders, yet they are not em- 
powered with the full authority of the war- 


dens nor are they instructed to pursue offend 
ers with the same diligence 
acted of the latter. 


which is ex 
In short they are not 
commissioned deputy game wardens. 

It is a big mistake that provision is not 
made by our 


government whereby these 


rangers can be used to better advantage 
in the protection of our game and fish. It is 
no idle assertion to say that the average -or 
est ranger knows more about who are viol- 
ating the game laws than five deputy game 
wardens put together. The rangers are 
usually permanently camped in the heart of 
the game country, and patrol their dis 
tricts with a regularity that puts to shame 
the work of the average game warden, who 
often puts in most of his time playing cards 
at a convenient lodge or resort, or in evading 
the dirty work of “sportsmen” who have 
been “friendly to his interests.” 

The subject will stand some deep and im 
partial thought. 





GOOD AND BAD LAWS. 


We often hear a man remark that the 
game law of a certain state is faulty, and 
that if he were hunting in thta state he would 
not stoop to the alleged unsportsmanlike 
methods or style of hunting permitted by the 
law. It is probably as impossible to construct 
a perfect law as it is to find infallible stump 
advice, and therefore we should take the 


laws as they come, abide by them to the lette1 
while they are in effect and try to remedy 
their mistakes in the next state assembly. 

It is this kind of talk by our chronic kick- 
ers which makes it harder for the game war- 
dens to do their work and which assists in 
the formation of excuses to overstep the lim- 
its of the law when it is found convenient 
(for the sake of an extra head or two) by 
our hunters. 

If every hunter would constitute himself a 
committee of one to pass decisions over the 
law on such points, what a fine mess we 
would have of our state game laws! If a law 
is good, uphold it to the letter; if bad, uphold 
it until a better one can be instituted. 


We sincerely hope that the loyal sports- 
men of Arizona will see to it that the assem- 
bly which convenes this month is not allowed 
to repeal the present law in that state which 
forbids the sale of game. Neither should 
they allow the Legislature to increase the 
bag on birds nor lengthen the season. Ari- 
zona at present has an excellent law covering 
these things which it would grieve us to see 
changed or repealed. 








"ROUND THE 


upbraid me for thiev- 
leading you astray, I 
If you are one of 


That 
ing your 
sound you this warning: 
those to whom a well-filled creel or a buck 
hanging before the tent the sole 
measure of the day’s happiness—then let me 
go my way alone through these pages. But 
if you are one of those whose ear is ever at- 


you may not 
time and 


door is 


tuned to the wind-song in the pines; whose 
nostrils are sensitive to the incense that rises 
from the _ violet-bed your careless, 
crushing foot has distilled it; if to your soui 
there comes a thrill of ecstacy when through 
the soul’s windows there gleam the soft col- 
ors of the twilight sky, and if the great trout 
or the big buck is but an incident in the life 
of a woodland day—then come, and while the 
winter winds drive the snow hosts restlessly 
on and the logs in the fire-place blaze mer- 
rily, we will wander together along the favor- 
ite stream and live over again, in recollection, 
some of the happy days we have spent there. 


when 


For these lines are only for those who find 
“sermons in stones, books in running brooks 
and good in everything.” 

Do you remember, good friend, where it 
grew—that dainty wild rose? Such a marvel- 
ous place! And through what a wholesome 
wonderland you came upon it! For a good 
half-mile you had followed the riotous stream 
where it led through the sweet pine land. 
You had clambered over its huge boulders, 
with the spray on face and the wild 
stream-song in your ears. High up on the 
face of the cliff you had seen the regal col- 
umbine gleaming in purple and gold. You 
had heard the mimic brown thrush and the 
noisy chatter of some tiny chipmunk who 
scolded at you from a near-by rock. You 
had watched the water-ousel, that lively 
slate-colored little bird, feeding submerged 
on the creek bottom or dashing gayly through 


your 


CAMP FIRE. 


WRIGHT. 


some tiny cataract until you wondered if in 
deed he were not some strange winged fish. 
You had descended carefully, but with much 
Slipping of feet and bumping of creel and 
brandishing of tight-gripped rod, the steep 
bank by the waterfall, watching the waters 
boil and foam in the big pool and then go 
dashing madly on. With the sound of the 
tumbling waters still ringing in your ears. 
and with visions of rocks and whirlpools 
still dancing before your eyes, you had passed 
along the edge of the willows till you came 
to the bend in the stream where the meadow 
lands begin. 

And then—what a vision of repose and 
peace! No roaring flood; only the quiet 
waters slipping gently and calmly through 
the reeds and watercress. On yonder slop- 
ing bank deep-shadowed by _ thick-grown 
oaks, a bed of moss invited your tired limbs 
to rest. And lying there, you lazily watched 
your pipe-wreaths curl upward and mingle 
with the leaves; you felt the cool kiss of the 
breeze on your cheek; you saw the tiny 
bush-wren building its nest and heard the 
bird-voices gossiping in the brake; you saw 
the quiet stream sweeping noiselessly and 
darkly under its bank, and a bit of blue sky 
and a fleecy cloud through the leaves, and 
the sun-glint on the riffles below. A dragon- 
fly poised in air just above the watercress 
and then darted away. A flash of blue as the 
loud-chattering kingfisher dashed past and 
perched high up on a dead limb. And from 
that clump of bushes that overhung the bank 
the modest wild rose lifted its head and 
blushed, 

Lying there, in infinite peace, you watched 
the dainty blossom bend to the touch of 
the breeze and stoop to kiss the eddy-dimple 
of the pool. You saw the sunbeam caress 
its cheek till the pink blush grew almost 
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red You watched the honey-bee drinking 
of its nectar. You saw the bird-moth quiv- 
ering above it, and now and then the kind 
wafted its incense across the waters 
to your sweet haven. 


breeze 
Oh the glorious hours 
in this blest spot! God grant 
that when the time shall come for us to bid 
farewell to everything we've known here, we 


we've spent 


have strength to creep, for the last time, to 
this dear place; and here, on this soft moss- 
couch, in the shadow of the oaks, with the 
rose censer spreading incense on the 
air, with the grass-strung wind-harp melody 


wild 


in our dimly-hearing ears, we may close our 
eyes and pass sweetly and quietly across the 
great dark river into the unknown. 

But see, good friend! A luckless willow- 
fly is fluttering on the water and is borne 
the remorseless current 
There! 

The gleam of a broad, 
speckled side in the air—a splash—and only 
the ripples hurrying toward the shore to tell 


across the pool by 
Let’s mark its fate. On my life, that 


was a lusty fellow! 


again to the rushes the sorry story of the 
survival of the fittest. Now, friend, do you 
crawl back behind the tree and go stealthily 
to that point of land above, while I lie here 
and be ready with the net; and mind you, 
make no false step to shake the tell-tale ear, 
for this is one worthy of your steel. Cast to 
the riffles below the pool and let your fly 
come lightly across. So! A famous cast! 
Now, easy! 

saint, brother! 


TS strike a trout 


shades of our patron 


Here’s work for you now 


like this one is to feel a thrill that’s worth 
ten years of life. If now the gut holds true 
and your nerve is steady you have a battle 
to make your soul rejoice. So, he sulks on 
the bottom? He but gains time and strength 
so force the action. Look out! The reel, th 
reel—and quick! for he’s going up 
The saints be praised! 
back to his pool. But it was a narrow es 
cape. How the reel sings and the line cuts 
the water as he dashes back and forth acros 
the pool. Steady, steady! 
hanging rose bush! 
is over. 


strean 
He sees you, and is 


Beware the ove! 
If he reaches it the figh 
Bravo, brother—and ked! 
Quick, now! He’s in the air—turn him; so! 
"Twas neatly done, sir! He now 


well chec 


weakens 
it seems his dashes lack force. Now see how 
splendid a prize it is, lying there almost spent 
upon the water. Carefully, carefully, brothe: 

bring him gently to our bank and I’!! net 
him. Now, steady! Whoop! We have him! 
It is the king of the brook, sir—and 


my hand, for ‘twas a good fight fairly won 


here's 


* * 


And now, good friend, we'll put anothe: 
log on the fire, for the night is cold; and when 
the kettle sings we’ll brew an honest drink 
and smoke a pipe before we go to bed. We’l 
drink a toast to the friends we love and the 
friends who love us; to good fellowship 
wherever it’s found; and to all good men who 
love manliness and honesty and kindliness 
and who go a-fishing. 


J. W. WRIGHT 





























NOTES OF THE TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


It is a pretty well settled conclusion that the 
Interstate Association will in some measure, at 
least, replace the Grand Handicap 
with a tournament of like significance at tar- 
gets. An officer of the association has stated 
that this course is pretty well determined upon 
and that the meet will be assigned to the West. 
The Kansas City gun clubs, it is understood, 
have made an indirect bid for the 
event, and other cities in or west of the Mis- 
sissippi valley who are ambitious in this direc- 
tion will do well to bestir themselves in order 
to be ready if the matter should 
issue of competitive bidding. It is understood 
that this tourney, if held, will not take the 
place of the Grand American Target Handicap, 
as annually held at Queens, Long Island. 


American 


already 


come to an 


A big Denver tournament for May or June 
has been fully determined upon dates 
will soon be announced. 


Exact 


The next three months will be a time of most 
vital importance to game and shooting interests 
in many states. The session of every Legisla- 
ture presents great opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of good or evil in the revision of the 
game laws. Unfortunately the tendency is not 
as strongly toward improvement as we could 
wish, and it therefore behooves sportsmen of all 
classes to do all they can to further the pro- 
mulgation of good laws and prevent the adop- 
tion of bad ones. This may be best done 
through local organization, and every commun- 
ity should have an association actually working 
along these lines. 


In the Washington State Tournament held at 
Tacoma in October, W. F. Sheard won the state 
championship trophy. This gentleman has made 
a good record in northwestern shooting circles 
during the past year. 


The run of 154 straight made by F. C. Riehl 
at the Colorado Springs Gun Club grounds on 
November 17th is decidedly the best record yet 
made by an eastern man in this western coun- 
try. 


That trite title, ‘“‘the daddy of ‘em all,” as 
applied to Rolla O, Heikes, has gained more sig- 
nificance than ever in Mr. Heikes’ mark at the 
trap this year. In all his long career as a pro- 
fessional trap-shot, representing various pow- 
der and ammunition companies at different 
times, he never did such magnificent and stead- 
ily consistent work as during 1902. 


There is a strong possibility that the sports- 
men of the dominion of Canada will endeavor to 
create an annual live bird event that will in a 
measure at least replace our own Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap. Mr. Thomas Danley of St. 
Thomas is the active promoter of the scheme. 


but he contemplates an event of from fifty to 
100 birds. May the enterprise succeed. 


The organization of field and trap shooting 
clubs is one of the newest fads of society ladies 
in the West, and here is one of fashion’s freaks, 
at least, to which we can give our fullest, free- 
est endorsement. A better recreative pastime 
woman could not find, and there is no reason 
why she should not attain to a high standard 
of proficiency in the use either of the rifle or 
shotgun. 


The Arizona State Sportsmen's Association 
has voted to abandon the shooting of live birds 
at the trap. 


By contrast with the growing tendency to 
stop the shooting of live pigeons at the trap, 
the use of the common English sparrow for this 
purpose is growing in favor. There are some 
points in commendation of this move, The spar- 
row is everywhere an unmitigable nuisance, is 
of no commercial or market value, and when 
trapped at a twenty-five-yard rise, is such a 
nimble and uncertain target as to make the 
game One of keen zest and much uncertainty. 
The use of sparrows for this purpose was first 
conceived by some of the long-headed sports- 
men of Indiana, and for several years past an 
annual sparrow-shooting tournament has been 
held at Indianapolis, and many other points 
have taken up the idea. 


President J. A. H. Dressel announces that 
the ninth annual sportsmen’s show will be held 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, Febru- 


ary 21, to March 7, 198. This exhibition has 
grown steadily in favor since its inception, and 
has now come to be recognized as a national in- 
stitution. 

The number of tournaments recorded and 
booked during the present winter, as compared 
with former years, is a gratifying evidence of 
the steady and rapid growth of this grand sport 
in popular favor throughout the country. 


When, last year, the American team won 
everything in sight in the international cham- 
pionship series, it was said that so crushing a 
defeat would defeat all likelihood of the Eng- 
lishmen to offer a return match, but from some 
personal correspondence of recent date of which 
the writer knows, it seems not at all unlikely 
that our cousins from over the deep may con- 
clude to come over and give us a fight upon 
American soil. It is an historical and alto- 
gether commendable trait of the Anglo-Saxon 
character that it “never stays whipped.”’ 


The El Paso Gun Club of El Paso, Texas, 
will start the shooting circuit of 1908 with its 
all-week tournament this month. 

WEWANEE. 
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FALLING HAIR STOPPED. 


Baldness Cured by Destroying the Parasite 
Germ that Causes It. 


Baldness follows falling hair, falling hair fol- 
lows dandruff, and dandruff is the result of a 
germ digging its way into the scalp to the root of 
the hair where it saps the vitality of the hair. To 
destroy that germ is to prevent as well as to cure 
dandruff, falling hair, and, lastly, baldness. 
There is only one preparation known to do that, 
Newbro’s Herpicide, an entirely new, scientific 
discovery. Wherever it has been tried it has 
proven wonderfully successful. It can’t be 
otherwise, because it utterly destroys the dand- 
ruff germ. “You destroy the cause, you remove 
the effect.” 


H. A. WILLIS, DENVER, SECY.-TREAS. 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. 

One American firm engaged in the rifle-mak- 
ing business has at last produced a modern 
rifle of slightly greater power than the .30-cali- 
ber military arms. 

This new gun is widely advertised as the 
most powerful rifle yet offered for long or short 
range shooting. Sportsmen who are familiar 
with rifles will, no doubt, be glad to learn 
wherein the .35-caliber Winchester is of greater 
power than the recent .40-caliber Blake or the 
present 9-mm. Mannlicher. 

The bullet used in the 9-mm. Mannlicher is 
heavier than that used in the .35-caliber Win- 
chester and the 9-mm. shell will contain fully 
as much powder of a given fineness as the .35 
Winchester shell. Owing to the superior action 
of the MannlicMer a powder developing very 
high barrel pressure may be safely used in that 
rifle and hence the velocity of the heavier 9-mm, 





























NOTES OF THE TRAP AND TRIGGER. 


It is a pretty well settled conclusion that the 
Interstate Association will in some measure, at 
least, replace the Grand American Handicap 
with a tournament of like significance at tar- 
gets. An officer of the association has stated 
that this course is pretty well determined upon 
and that the meet will be assigned to the West. 
The Kansas City gun clubs, it is understood, 
have already made an indirect bid for the 
event, and other cities in or west of the Mis- 
sissippi valley who are ambitious in this direc- 
tion will do well to bestir themselves in order 
to be ready if the matter should come to an 
issue of competitive bidding. It is understood 
that this tourney, if held, will not take the 
place of the Grand American Target Handicap, 
as annually held at Queens, Long Island. 

A big Denver tournament for May or June 


has been fully determined Exact dates 
will soon be announced, 


upon. 


The next three moftths will be a time of most 
vital importance to game and shooting interests 
in many states. The session of every Legisla- 
ture presents great opportunity for the accom- 
plishment of good or evil in the revision of the 
game laws. Unfortunately the tendency is not 
as strongly toward improvement as we could 
wish, and it therefore behooves sportsmen of all 
classes to do all they can to further the pro- 
mulgation of good laws and prevent the adop- 
tion of bad ones. This may be best done 
through local organization, and every commun- 
ity should have an association actually working 
along these lines. 


In the Washington State Tournament held at 
Tacoma in October, W. F. Sheard won the state 
championship trophy. This gentleman has made 
a good record in northwestern shooting circles 
during the past year. 


The run of 154 straight made by F. C. Riehl 
at the Colorado Springs Gun Club grounds on 
November 17th is decidedly the best record yet 
made by an eastern man in this western coun- 
try. 


That trite title, ‘“‘the daddy of ‘em all,”’ as 
applied to Rolla O, Heikes, has gained more sig- 
nificance than ever in Mr. Heikes’ mark at the 
trap this year. In all his long career as a pro- 
fessional trap-shot, representing various pow- 
der and ammunition companies at different 
times, he never did such magnificent and stead- 
ily consistent work as during 1902. 


There is a strong possibility that the sports- 
men of the dominion of Canada will endeavor to 
create an annual live bird event that will in a 
measure at least replace our own Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap. Mr. Thomas Danley of St. 
Thomas is the active promoter of the scheme. 


but he contemplates an event of from fifty to 
100 birds. May the enterprise succeed. 

The organization of field and trap shooting 
clubs is one of the newest fads of society ladies 
in the West, and here is one of fashion’s freaks, 
at least, to which we can give our fullest, free- 
est endorsement. A better recreative pastime 
woman could not find, and there is no reason 
why she should not attain to a high standard 
of proficiency in the use either of the rifle or 
shotgun. 


The Arizona State Sportsmen's Association 
has voted to abandon the shooting of live birds 
at the trap. 


By contrast with the growing tendency to 
stop the shooting of live pigeons at the trap, 
the use of the common English sparrow for this 
purpose is growing in favor. There are some 
points in commendation of this move. The spar- 
row is everywhere an unmitigable nuisance, is 
of no commercial or market value, and when 
trapped at a twenty-five-yard rise, is such a 
nimble and uncertain target as to make the 
game one of keen zest and much uncertainty. 
The use of sparrows for this purpose was first 
conceived by some of the long-headed sports- 
men of Indiana, and for several years past a? 
annual sparrow-shooting tournament has been 
held at Indianapolis, and many other points 
have taken up the idea. 

President J. A. H. Dressel announces that 
the ninth annual sportsmen’s show will be held 
at Madison Square Garden, New York, Febru- 
ary 21, to March 7, 198. This exhibition has 
grown steadily in favor since its inception, and 
has now come to be recognized as a national in- 
stitution. 


The number of tournaments recorded and 
booked during the present winter, as compared 
with former years, is a gratifying evidence of 
the steady and rapid growth of this grand sport 
in popular favor throughout the country. 


When, last year, the American team won 
everything in sight in the international cham- 
pionship series, it was said that so crushing a 
defeat would defeat all likelihood of the Eng- 
lishmen to offer a return match, but from some 
personal correspondence of recent date of which 
the writer knows, it seems not at all unlikely 
that our cousins from over the deep may con+ 
clude to come over and give us a fight upon 
American soil. It is an historical and alto- 
gether commendable trait of the Anglo-Saxon 
character that it “never stays whipped.” 


The El Paso Gun Club of El Paso, Texas, 
will start the shooting circuit of 198 with its 
all-week tournament this month. 

WEWANEE. 
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FALLING HAIR STOPPED. 


Baldness Cured by Destroying the Parasite 
Germ that Causes It. 


Baldness follows falling hair, falling hair fol- 
lows dandruff, and dandruff is the result of a 
germ digging its way into the scalp to the root of 
the hair where it saps the vitality of the hair. To 
destroy that germ is to prevent as well as to cure 
dandruff, falling hair, and, lastly, baldness. 
There is only one preparation known to do that, 
Newbro’s Herpicide, an entirely new, scientific 
discovery. Wherever it has been tried it has 
proven wonderfully successful. It can’t be 
otherwise, because it utterly destroys the dand- 
ruff germ. “You destroy the cause, you remove 
the effect.” 


H. A. WILLIS, DENVER, SECY.-TREAS. 


THE SPORTING RIFLE. 

One American firm engaged in the rifie-mak- 
ing business has at last produced a modern 
rifle of slightly greater power than the .30-cali- 
ber military arms. 

This new gun is widely advertised as the 
most powerful rifle yet offered for long or short 
range shooting. Sportsmen who are familiar 
with rifles will, no doubt, be glad to learn 
wherein the .35-caliber Winchester is of greater 
power than the recent .40-caliber Blake or the 
present 9-mm,. Mannlicher. 

The bullet used in the 9-mm. Mannlicher is 
heavier than that used in the .35-caliber Win- 
chester and the 9-mm. shell will contain fully 
as much powder of a given fineness as the .35 
Winchester shell. Owing to the superior action 
of the MannlicMer a powder developing very 
high burrel pressure may be safely used in that 
rifle and hence the velocity of the heavier 9-mm, 
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bullet can be made to exceed that of the lighter 
35-caliber Winchester bullet 

In view of the above facts one is apparently 
justified in assuming that the Mannlicher is the 
more powerful rifle of the two 

As regards the other new smokeless powder 
rifle now offered—the .33-caliber Winchester—it 
is hard to discover in it any real merit beyond 
the fact that it brings out the old reliable 1886 
model action in the form of a modern rifle. 
Like the .82 Winchester Special cartridge, the 
new .33-caliber cartridge is not in any way su- 
perior to an older cartridge long on the market 
and can serve only to add to the confusion of 
dealers. who are obliged to carry a more varied 
stock of ammunition on their shelves 

The rifle that will please and satisfy a great 
number of sportsmen who hunt moose and griz- 
zly bears has not yet been produeed in America. 
It may be constructed to approximate the fol- 
lowing specifications 

Barrel—.45-caliber; 28 to 30 inches long. Mag- 
azine—To contain from three to five cartridges, 
arranged as in the Mauser, Blake or Savage, 
to dispense with all clumsy and unsightly parts 
protruding beyond the outlines of a neat re- 
ceiver. Action—To be of the double front end 
locking lug and bolt pattern, similar to the 
Mannlicher and Mauser actions, although the 
bolt may be retracted by means of a lever if 
that is preferred to the usual bolt handle; the 
front end lugs to be retained. “General—Trigger 
to have no play or lost motion and action to 
have a safety locking slide on top of tang such 
as is placed on hammerless shotguns, except 
that it will be non-automatic. Rifle to have 
straight checkered grip stock of well figured 
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ALWAYS EASY 
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walnut with fine dull finish and hard rubber 
shotgun butt. Weight to be from 9% to 9% Ibs., 
without being muzzle-heavy. Cartridge—This to 
contain a very flat, soft-pointed metal-patched 
450-grain bullet driven by a sufficiently large 
charge of high-pressure smokeless powder to 
insure a velocity of 2,000 ft. sec. Shell may be 
3% to 4 inches long, rimless, and of heavy met- 
al and straight taper. 

A rifle of this class will possess all the me- 
chanical advantages of the best arms now pro- 
curable and will develop sufficient power to 
quickly knock down the largest game found in 
America. It will be eagerly purchased by many 
intelligent and experienced sportsmen who have 
found the present small military bores lacking 
in knocking-down power even when used on 
game no larger than the Virginia deer 

Chicago, 10] G. L. LEHLE 


BUENA VISTA (COLO.) RIFLE CLUB. 


The club held an all-day re-entry shoot on 
November 27th: Standard American target: 200 
yds. off-hand: three shots: highest score to 
count, 

The weather conditions were unfavorable, be- 
ing quite cold and very windy Messrs. W. H. 
French and W. H jartow of the Leadville 
club did some high average shooting. 

The following are the scores of those win- 
ning prizes: 


J. J. 


Armstrong (Pope-W. barrel).... 9 10 10—29 


W. H. French (Pope-B. barrel)........ 9 9 10—-28 
W. H. Barton (Ballard barrel) 8 10—26 


J. Cogan (Pope-W. barrel) 9 6-25 


E. Cooper (Winch. barrel) 7s 7—23 


A. ©. 


John 


Wallace (Winch. barrel)........ 6 8—21 
Halsey (Winch. barrel) deat 7—21 


Buena Vista, Colo. B. Vv 


The 


PICKETT’S SPLENDID RECORD. 


f 


following is the remarkable record of G 


Gordon Pickett of Denver, Colorado—one thou- 
sand birds total—shooting 100 each day on dates 
as follows, using L. C. Smith pigeon gun and 


the 


Hirshey special load, 38 grs. Hazard, 1% 


oz. No. 7% Nathan's chilled shot, Leader shell: 
October 10° 1901 ie 100— 97 
October 24, 1901 Se 100— 97 
March 20, 1902 : os nf 100— 


April 


May 
May 
May 
May 


20, 1902 rr 100— 
1, 1902 ; coches 100— 


3, 1902 , pain “ 10— 
5, 1902 . ahs tae alee : 100— ¢ 
aL; Sb oh sian neeakeds ebee te 100— : 


October 23, 1902........ agectccasseaccue at Oe 
November 23, 1902......... is 100— 9 


Totals , b eae ws F ie swe 1,000—978 


These are not picked scores, but embrace all 
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the 100-bird races shot by Mr. Pickett within 
the period named. The scores were all made on 
club shooting days at the grounds of the Den- 
ver Trap Club—the least number present any 
day being three, on October 23, 1902. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


by Thomas Nelson 


“A Captured Santa Claus’; 
New York; 


Page; Charles Scribner's Sons, 

illustrated in full color; Tic. 

“A Captured Santa Claus,’’ being 
seasonable, is a most delightful little story. It 
is a Christmas story of the Civil War, yet its 
action is not of war but of the peace and good 
will of the yuletide and the efforts of a Con- 
federate colonel to insure for his children a full 
measure of the sweetest joys of childhood, The 
children are its heroes and heroines and the 
sentiment of the book is so beautiful and the 
sturdiness of its little heroes and heroines, wor- 
thy children of a father who braves the dan- 
gers of an enemy's lines because of his promise 
that Santa Claus would surely come, so 
cately portrayed that to miss reading it is to 
miss much. 

“The Blue Flower,’ by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
trated in colors; $1.50. 

To those fond of the ideal. allegorical, sym- 
bolic tale, the nine stories apynearing under the 
title of “The Blue Flower’ will appeal as being 
full of imaginative beauty that rings deep and 
true. The theme of each is the search for hap- 


besides 


deli- 


Dyke 
illus- 


Henry Van 
New York; 


OF THE WEST. 


which is life, and we learn 

delectable psychological experiences the devi- 

ous ways of the pursuit of that to which each 
seeker hopes to attain, to which we all look 
the crowning reward of all effort. 

“The Little White Bird,’ by J. M Barrie 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York; $1.50 
This story of adventures in Kensington Gar- 

dens has for its plot the charity of a 

sical old bachelor who imagines himself 

and unbending but who is, in 
kind-hearted, middle-aged chap. 
haps, a too keen perception of humanity 
one who limits his intercourse to the 

members of a military club, but this enhances 
the story and is not obtrusively inconsistent 

His efforts to hide his charitable 

him to pursue methods that result in the 

ludicrous difficulties. There is throughout 

story an exquisiteness of humor and a 

ness of pathos that will commend it t 

readers as Mr. Barrie’s best 


piness, from these 


as 


whim- 
crusty 
reality, a 
He shows 


very 
per- 
for 


testy 


deeds lead 
most 
the 
tender- 
many 


“Dogtown,’’ by Mabel Osgood Wright: The Ma¢ 
Millan Company, New York; illustrated by 
portraits from life. 

This book is intended not 
fancier and lover of animals, but it is suitable 
for the tastes of those who never owned a dog 
As a children’s book, or for youths. it makes a 
superb and acceptable gift, being so profusely 
illustrated, and the thread of the 
tertaining that the attention of 
held unconsciously from page to 


only for the dog 


story so en- 
the reader is 


page 


shot shelle and cartridges have 30 years of suc- 
cessful history bebind them. 

If you are plauning a Southern hunting trip for 
quail or docks or wish to take an occasional 
day's onti: g with the gun near, home—insist on 


buying +n m: pitien of U. M. C. 


manufacture. 


You will find it remarkably satisfact ry. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


313 Proadway, 
hew York. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN 











OUTDOOR LIFE. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Albert Miller, Highland, Cal.—I want to take 
a hunt for elk next fall as I wish 
nice head. What section, in your opinion, is 
the best for hunting these animals? I was out 
on the White river (Colorado) last fall—also on 
the Flat Tops near the South Fork of White 
river—but only saw three elk and didn’t get a 
shot. 


to secure a 


Answer.—There are probably more elk in 
Wyoming at the present time than in any oth- 
er state, and the very best guide we know of in 
that section is S. N. Leek of Jackson, Wyom- 
ing. He is an old ranchman, owns his own 
place, is thoroughly reliable and reasonable in 
his charges. M. P. Dunham of Ovando, Mon- 
tana, is a good guide for elk in that state. Of 
course we would like to see all hunters come to 
Colorado for sport, but could not recommend 
anyone coming here for elk, as they are very 
searce in this state, there is an agita- 
tion among the sportsmen of Colorado to close 
the season on elk entirely, which if accom- 
plished at our next Assembly this winter 
would put a stop to the slaughter of these ani- 
mals and give them a chance to better increase 


besides 


Charles Sharp, Ashland, Wis.—I wish you 
would enlighten me as to what a spike buck is— 
whether it is a young buck or a deer that al- 
ways remains spiked? 

Answer.—A spike buck, in the common accep- 
tation, is a young buck, a short two-year-old 
in the winter or a long yearling in August. 
The most common application of the term—and, 
by the way, the most proper, too, as regards 
the single tine that first grows from the head— 
is that of “spike bull,’’ as applied to a young 
elk. 


Cincinnati 
you tell me of any place in the West or South 
where I can be reasonably sure of getting bear 


Charles F. Loudon, Ohio.—Can 


An uns- 
my going to 


and cougar in December or January? 
ually busy season has prevented 
Wyoming or Montana at the usual time, and 
as I will not be able to get away till late in 
December or January, I can’t get any shooting 
so far north—the bears wil! all be “holed up” 
for the winter. If you know of any place fur- 
ther south and can refer me to a good guide 
there, I will be under many obligations. 
Answer.—The chances of getting bear in Col- 
orado in December and January would be ex- 
tremely slim, as most of them are “holed up” 
in that period: but you could probably get cou- 
gar in either month, as they are the best 
months in the year for lion. The best guide we 
know of in Colorado for lion is Sam Himes of 
New Castle, who undoubtedly has the best 
pack of dogs, with the possible exception of 
Goff's Gwho, by the way, has been engaged for 
several months in Wyoming and is therefore 
not procurable). in the state. If you would 
care to go into Texas for javelin, wildcats, pan- 
thers, etc., the very best man we know of is 
Capt. L. L. Goodrich of San Antonio, Texas, 
whose articles have been appearing in Outdoor 
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destroys and with. 
ers it like this. 


you remove the 
effect.” , 
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No Dandruff, no 
Falling Hair, no 


» if you ES 
KILL THE GERM 
with NEWBRO’S 


HERPICIDE 


For sale by all druggists. Price $1. 














Life and who is seriously contemplating going 
into the guiding business. 


Mrs. Jessie Bradley. 1549 Curtis Street, Den- 
ver, has inaugurated a business which is unique 
in this country—that of painting typical western 
scenes on buckskin, elk-hide and common 
leather, banners and sofa pillow covers for the 
den—also that of executing in clever burnt work 
such scenes on leather, etc. She has issued a 
handsome catalogue of her work which is sent 
free to any address, and which contains a very 
artistic souvenir page done in the three-color 
process of printing. 





THE DENVER RIFLE CLUB. 


All members of the Denver Rifle Club are 
requested to co-operate in making the ninth an- 
nual New Year's Day prize contest a success. 
This club hopes in the near future to be able 
to erect an up-to-date shooting pavilion, where 
riflemen can enjoy to the fullest extent their 
favorite pastime of rifle shooting. The execu- 
tive committee, consisting of J. N. Lower. pres- 
ident; J. Hendricks, vice president. and C. J. 
Davis, secretary-treasurer, with this end in 
view, are desirous of handing over to the in- 
coming administration a_ sufficient sum of 
money to start this work. With the subscrip- 
tion list already started, and with the best ef- 
forts of all members in securing prizes, thereby 
making this coming annual tournament an un- 
paralleled success, it is hoped a sufficient sum 
will be realized to accomplish this object. 



































OUR COLORED FRONTISPIECE. 


During the year we pool peitios many of these pictures, engraved especially for us in the three- 
cvlor process by the U. S Colortype Co. of Denver. They will include Indian, hunting, game and 
other outdoor subjects, and as some of our readers may wish to make a collection of them, either for 
portfolio or framing, we have arranged to run an extra supply of the single sheets, which we will send 
to subscribers at the rate of 10 cents each—in either coin or 2 cent stamps. 


A BEAUTIFUL 
CALENDAR. 


As the annual Yule-tide rolls around 
anticipations of the good things for Christ- 
mas and New Years haunt our minds and 
in turn comes the thought of the beau- 
tifulcalendars that the gun, sporting goods 
and powder houses always put out. Not 
the least artistic of the latter is that of the 
annual hanger that comes from the house 
of E. I. DuPont de NeMours & Co. of Wil- 
mington, Del. 

The 1903 calendar is before us, and as we 
glance at the sentiment which it conveys, 
a suppressed emotion arises within usand, 
somehow, we wish we could live over 
again, just for a day, the pastimes of our 
youth. The picture represents an elderly 
gentleman handing a gun to his little 
grandson. The dogs inthe foreground are 
on a point—the pointer backing the setter, 
and the birds evidently just ahead of the 
dogs. The look ofanticipation in the boy’s 
face, the carefulness of his grandfather in 
handing the gun to the boyina proper way, 
thus teaching him correct and careful 
methods in the field, and by example 
showing that true sportsmanship does not 
consist in bagging birds for the meat 
alone, but in hunting for the pleasure of 
the chase also—all carry out a beautiful 
sentiment and a lesson to be remembered. 
The position of the boy is full of suppressed 
excitement (we all remember just such 
days in our own boyhood when we felt just 
like this boy looks). The background 
shows a cornfield with an old stake and 
rider fence. 
The picture is full of suggestions of a 
beautiful autumn day, and will rest many 
a weary eye Of the sportsmen who are for- 
; tunate in receiving one from the DuPont 
DUPONT SMOKELESS : company. 
rows Orders for these calendars will be filled, 
gratis, by S.C. Madden, general agent, 423 
Opera House, Denver, on receipt of 3 cents 
each to cover postage. 
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»HE NEW YORK SHOW. 


The ninth annual Sportsmen's Show, held un- 
der the auspices of the National Sportsmen's 
Association, will open at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City, Saturday, February 21, 
1908, and continue until Saturday, March 7, 1908. 
The features to be presented at this show will 
be new, attractive and appropriate, and will 
draw sportsmen and their friends to the Garden 
in greater numbers than ever One of these 
features will be many reputable and competent 
guides from hunting and fishing sections never 
before represented. 

Fly casting, rifle and revolver contests—never 
failing sources of interest to the general public. 
as well as to sportsmen—wil! be held under the 
management of those well qualified to conduct 
such contests 

In every detail the 1903 show will be improved 
and enlarged upon, and will surpass any show 
yet held, not excepting the 1902, show. which in 
the opinion of the majority of those who visited 
it, could not be excelled 

Those wishing further information should 
‘orrespond with J. A. H. Dress« general man- 
ager. New York 


CLEVER ADVERTISING 


The accompanting is one of he ate dver isit 4 The Paper for Printing by Gaslight 
cards put out by the Laflin & Rand Powder if your dealer cannot supply you send 20¢ for one 
Company of 99 Cedar street, New York The dozen 4x5 size with developer. 
humor of this drawing will appeal to all, and 


printed as it could be with the individual bus- THE ANTHONY @ SCOVILL CO. 
iness card : i St@ Webash oe 


of a sporting good dealer on the 122-124 Fifth Avenue 17 th@16th Sts Atles 
back, it offers a clever ad. for those dealers NEW YORK CHICAGO 
who are handling L. & R. powder The com- 
pany have other similar designs under way 
which will be produced later 
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= - The Game Getters ane ———— 


“SAVAGE” “WINCHESTER” 
“REMINGTON” 


Winchester and Remington Shot Guns. 


We have the latest improved models. Our underselling 
prices are Eye Openers and Coin Savers. 


MOKELESS POWDER the «tLaflin & Rand 


Infallible,” that’s what we load our Leader and Re- 
peater Shells with—that’s why they are the Quickest, 
Cleanest and Strongest loads going. 





Come in or send Your Mail Order. Prompt Attention. 


The Denver StoveQ@Hardware Co. 
1645-51 Arapahoe St. e e Denver, Colo. 

















#2 Sheard’s Hunting or Target Sight. # 


AFTER a good many years spent in the moun- 

tains hunting all kinds of large game. 
think I know what a hunter wants in the way 
of a Gun Sight. He wants a sight that will 
show up well on any colored object, on land, 
water or snow—and in any kind of light and un- 
der all circumstances; a sight that he can draw 
down fine without blurring or covering up the 
entire object aimed at, and a sight that will 
stand rough work without breaking or the bead 
jarring off. 

After making thousands of ilifferent kinds of 
sights, and spending a great deal of time and 
money, I have finally succeeded in getting up a (DISCOUNT TO DBALERS.) 
sight that will please any big game hunter or 

t shooter. No matter how poor or how old the eyes are, you can see to shoot with this 
sight. I will guarantee that you cannot hold it in any light and make it blur. that it will show 
in the darkest of timber, in the most unfavorable light, and that it will improve your shooting 
greatly. The sights are Bead Shape, can be used with open or peep sights, are made by hand 
out of the best machine steel, with a gold andcopper alloy bead that is made long and strong 
for business and gannot be easily knocked off like other bead sights. While I appreciate the 
hundreds of letters received from hunters all over the West, testifying to the value of this 
aight, it is not necessary to publish testimonials, as the sight will sell itself to any shooter who 

ll put one on his rifle and try it, and he cannot see the novelty or value of the sight unless 
he sees it on a rifle out doors and in the darkest timber. All I ask is that you send $1.50 for 
one of these sights and try it, when, if not satisfactory, return the sight and money will be re- 
funded, as I am satisfied that you will not part with it if you once try it. I have them to fit 
any rifle or carbine. Price, each, by mail, $1.50, 

yman’s Patent Leaf or my Buckhorn, and Lyman’s Rear Cambination Globe Sight, together 
with my Patent Front Bead Sight. make the best set of sights that can be put on a rifle for 
any kind of shooting. Price for the three sights, $4.50. In ordering sights state what rifle. 
model and caliber you want them for, and enclose 10c in stamps for mail. Remember that a 
good gun will not shoot well with poor sights. 

In putti on open sights, drive in the sights from right to left, muzzle pointing from you, 
and use a piece of copper or the edge of a dollar against the sight, so as not to mar them. In 
driving my sight down in the sight block of the 189 model Winchester. use a piece of hard 
wood, so as not to injure the bead. If the copper in my Bead Sight becomes tarnished, a rub 
or two with a piece of buckskin will brighten it up. 


W. F. SHEARD, 908 and g10 A Street, - Tacoma, Wash. 


Write for Price List of Guns, Furs and Game Heads. 
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THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER 


is a landmark of every well regulated 
business community. 


DENVER OFFICE, 1637 CHAMPA. 





NOTES. 


Sequin & Lentilhon, 
the Hazard Powder Company, 
Nos. 114-118 Liberty street, New 


of 
have removed to 
York 


eastern sales agents 


Manufacturing Co., camp 
makers, have removed to 
1421-23-25 Sixteenth street, 


The Brooks Bros 
outfitters and tent 
nicer quarters at 
Denver. 


“The Big Horn Basin” is the title of a beau- 
tiful folder with comprehensive map, just issued 
by the Burlington Route, covering the advan- 
tages of that great section for sport, agricul- 
ture, stock raising, etc. It can had free 
from G. W. Vallery, agent, Denver, 


Colorado 


be 


general 


In a recent team between Houston 
and San Antonio, Texas, two of the three Hous- 
ton men, who were shooting Peters Ideal fac- 
tory-loaded shells, made the highest scores in 
the race. L. I. Wade was using Peters 
Ideal shells. He shot at 300 targets, scoring 285. 
He shot at 3% live birds, killing 35: 145 of 
the 300 targets were shot the 18-yard rise 


contest 


also 


also 
from 


25 from 
shot at 


the 20-yard rise. The live birds were 


30 yards rise and 50 yards boundary. 


The Peters Cartridge Company of Cincinnati 
Ohio superb calendar for 1903, 
will strongly appeal to every sportsman 
represents dawn through a gorge in 
with bold projections on either 
the gorge comes a stream 
wild game A large bull moose 
splashing into the stream for his morn- 
ing drink, startling a flock of sleepy mallards 
and a the opposite bank in the dis- 
tance In immediate foreground are some 
handsome starting out for the day 
all the rich purple of the early 
morning imparting a sense of refreshing cool- 
The picture is entitled “Dawn of a New 
the sun's rays lifting aloft the le- 
Peters Cartridge Co."’ clearly indi- 
The be procured 
the Cincinnati 
accompanying with 10 


has issued a 
which 
The 
the 
side 


rounded by 


scene 
mountains 
Out of sur- 


comes 


on 
the 
grouse just 


deer 


Over are hues 
ness 
and 
“The 
cate the 
by application to 
Ohio 


Era 
gend 
intent. calendar can 
company at 
the application 


cents for postage 








PETERS CALENDAR. 





